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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DONCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1873. Puiox { 4. Unstamped. 








RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY, Sarvurpay, 
February 15.—The SIXTEENTII SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTER- 
NOON PROMENADE,— Serenade in D, Op. 11 (Brahms); Violin Concerto (Men- 
delssohn); Overtures, “ Abu Hassan” (Weber), ‘* Masanicllo” (Auber). Madlle. 
Rizarelli and Mr. Edward Lloyd; Solo Violin, Herr Joachim. Conductor—Mr, 
Manns. Reserved numbered stalls, Half-a-crown ; Transferable Stall Tickets for the 
Ten Concerts, One Guinea, Admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Madlle. RIZARELLI will 
make her FIRST APPEARANCE at the SATURDAY CONCERT, THIS 


ERR JOACHIM at the SATURDAY CONCERT, 
THIS DAY. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEB. 19. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Haut. 


—Under the direction of Mr. John Boosey.—WepnespaY Evenine Next, Feb. 19, 
at Eight o’clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Madame Patey; 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wallace Wells, and Mr. Santley. The London Orpheus Quartett. 
Pianoforte—Mr, Immanuel Liebich, Conductors—Mr, J. L. Hatton and Mr, Lutz. 
Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (for four), 21s.; Balcony, 3s,; Area, 2s.; Gallery and 
Orchestra, 1s. Tickets of Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Austin, St. James's 
Hall; Keith, Prowse & Co,; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Boosey & 
Co., Holles Street. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOMES. 


Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Patroness—Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vice-Patron—His Grace the Arcnbisnor of CANTERBURY. 
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There are now Twenty-six Homes erected, and partially endowed, Funds are 
moe required for the maintenance of the Inmates, and the unavoidable Annual 
Xpenses, -— 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MARGATE, 
(Kindly lent for the occasion by EDWIN VILLIERS, Esq., the Proprietor.) 


N TUESDAY, 18th Fesrvuary, 1873, Mrs. Francis 
Ta.rourp’s Fifth Annual Vocal and Instrumental GRAND CONCERT will 
be given in aid of the above Institution, when the following eminent Artists and kind 
friends have generously promised their valuable services: Mdme, Thaddeus Wells, 
and Mdme. Demeric-Lablacke (from the Royal Italian Opera); Mr. Bernard Lane, 
and Signor Caravoglia (from the Royal Italian Opera); Mr. J. L. Hatton, and 
Signor Tito Mattei ag enor Composer and Pianist to the King of Italy); Mrs. 
Francis Talfourd, Mrs. Tennent, Mr. Purdy, Mr. John Henry Croft. 

Under kind and distinguished local patronage, and His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, the Right Hon, Earl Granville, 
K.G. (Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports), the Right Hon. the Earl of Granard, 
K.G., the Right Hon. Earl Kenmare, the Kight Hon. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the 
Right Hon. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir George Bowyer, Bart., the Patrons, Vice-Patrons, 
and the Trustees of the Alexandra Homes. 

Lady Patronesses—Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, the Most Hon, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Most Hon, the Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
Right Hon. the Countess Granville, the Right Hon. the Countess Granard, the 
Right Hon, Lady Vaux of Harrowden, the Right Hon. Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

Conductors—Mr. J. L. Harrow and Signor Tito Marret. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven o'clock, commence at Eight precisely. 
Carriages may be ordered at Half-past Ten. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berruoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.—President—Sir Jutivs Benxevict; Founder 
and Director—Herr Scuusgertu, SEVENTH SEASON, 1873,—-The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 
37th Concert Wednesday, Febriary 19th. 
38th do. Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th do, Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th do,, Wednesday, June 18th, 
Full Prospectus is now ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. D. Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street: 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. See. 





AGNER SOOIETY.—FIRST CONCERT, Fev. 


19, 1873, at Half-past Eight precisely. Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover 

Square. Orchestra of Eighty Performers. Vocalist—Herr Franz Diener. Con- 
ductor—Mr, Edward Dannreutlier. “‘Tannhiiuser” Overture. Prayer, ‘* Rienzi.” 
Selection, ‘ Lohengrin.” Overture and Introduction to Third Act, ‘Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg,’* Kaiser Marsch. Tickets—Reserved, One Guinea; Unre- 
served, Half-a-Guinea. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Schott, 
159, Regent Street: A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings ; and usual Agents; 
also at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 
IXTH AND LAST BRITISH ORCHESTRAL 

KJ CONCERT. Tsurspay, Feb. 20. Sr. James's Hatt. Patron—H.R.I. The 
DUKE of EDINBURGH. Conductor—Mr. Grorce Mount. Madame Florerce 
Lancia, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte—Mr. 
J. Francis Barnett. Clarionet—Mr. Lazarus. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Tickets, 5s., 4s., 
2s. and Is., at usual Agents, 
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5 Ro ee Cp & So: Aide 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. Sce Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eminent Musicians, 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martrorovcn Street, Loxpoy, W. 


“MHE SNAPPED THREAD ” (the favourite Spinning 
Song, by Eisoldt,) will be sung by Madame Saversrey, at Herr Pieczonka’s 
Second Pianoforte Recital, Victoria Hall, Bayswater, February 22. 


\ ADAME SAUERBREY AND MADAME BAUM 


will sing Henry Smart's admired Duettino, ‘‘ MAY," at Herr Pieczonka's 
Second Pianoforte Recital, Victoria Hall, Bayswater, February 22, 


ASCHER'S “ALICE.” 
ADAME JOHN CHESHIRE (neé Matitpz Baxter) 


will perform Ascher’s ‘‘ ALICE,” at the Grand Concert given under the 
patronage of the Directors of the Great Western Railway, at Swindon, on the 26th 
instant. 














“MARY DEAR.” 
R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing the admired song, 
‘*MARY DEAR," during his engagement in Glasgow and other towns in 
Scotland, during the present month. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 

MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 

fessional Engagements. For Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 
Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto).—Communica- 
tions respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 
Blenheim Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 














R. WALTER BACHE’S NINTH ANNUAL 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Farpay Evening, Feb, 28. St. James's Hatt. 
Nalf-past Eight. Liszt, 13th Psalm, (first performance in England.) Schumann's 
Concerto in A minor, Pianoforte—Mr. Walter Bache. Wagner's Huldigungs- 
Marsch (first time), &c, Vocalists—Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss Georgina Maudsley, 
t. Henry Guy. Principal Violin—Herr Straus. Accompanist—Dr. Heap, Con- 
ductors—Mr. Manns and Mr. Walter Bache. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Area, 5s.; Balcony, 38. ; 
Admission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 81, New Bond Street ; usual Agents; 
and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, 





MR. JENNINGS. 
M® JENNINGS, for many years Principal OBOEIST, 


Manchester Gentlemen's Concert Society, Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
Mr. Halle’s Concerts, &c., begs to announce that he has quitted Manchester and 
taken up his permanent residence in London, and is free to accept Engagements. 
This announcement is rendered necessary, from the fact that his long connection 
with Liverpool and Manchester has for many years prevented his accepting Engage- 
ments in London, Address, 50, Shursted Street, Kennington Park, 8.E. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. VAN PRAAG. 
R. VAN PRAAG, who has been for many years past 


well known to the members of the Musical Profession, and the public, as 
holding a responsible position at the principal Concert-rooms of the West End, is 
now, in his 74th year, and left without the means of sustenance and support, 
in addition to his failing health and strength, he has also recently become 
a widower, and is, by this sad bereavement, left alone, with not a relative in 
England to aid or take care of him, He has children in California who wish him to 
go out to them, and it is his own desire, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, to 
doso, Want of means for undertaking so long and expensive a journey, which his 
children are unable to supply, however, preclude the possibility of his leaving 
England. Under these sad circumstances, a few friends, well able to bear witness 
to his respectability, honesty, and courtesy in the discharge of the duties he has so 
“ well and worthily fulfilled,” are anxious to raise a Subscription in his behal‘, to 
which contributions are earnestly and respectfully requested. 


*Rev. J. E. Cox, D.D. .. 
C. Lonsdale, Esq. .. - oe 
Messrs. A. Hammond & Co, ove 
G. F. Jefferys, Esq. = pa 
Messrs. Henderson, Rait, & Fenton 
W. Dorrell, Esq... ove oes 
J. W. Davison, Esq. ose Po 
Mess:s, Duff & Stewart... 

J. Blumenthal, Esq. 

W. Kuhe, Esq. ee 

W. H. Clemow, Esq. 

—~ Baker, Esq... 

Novello, Ewer & Co. 

E. Aguilar, Esq 

— King, Esq. 

Sir Julius Benedict .. 

Matthew Green, Esq. 

W. Mudie, Esq. oe 

| Charles Green, Esq. 
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Messrs. Ashdown & Parry 
Messrs, John Broadwood & Sons 
* Messrs. Chappell & Co. .. 
John Boosey, Esq. .. 
G. Bruzeau, Esq... on 
Messrs, Cramer, Wood & Co. 
Charles Coote, Esq. - 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. . - 
*Messrs Duncan Davison & Co, 
Messrs. Schott & Co. - 2 
Robert Cocks & Co, 1 
Professor Wylde 6 1 
John Gill, Esq., R.A. M. 1 
Wilhelm Ganz, Esq. 1 
Messrs, R. Mills & Son... ee. | 
Messrs, Hopwood & Crew.. oo @ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 














J. Lamborn Cock, Esq... es 
Messrs, Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
Messrs. Metzler & Co. os ove 
J. Whitmore, M.D. oe R. Carte, Esq. a oe 
Messrs. Hutchings & Romer George Dolby, Esq. ~ oe 
* The above gentlemen (to whom references are permitted) are willing to receive 
contributions in Mr. Van Praag’s behalf. o> 
NOTICE, 
MERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 
N APPENDIX of Appirroxnat Hymns, CuHants, 


Sanctusrs, and Resposses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Jonn 
Goss, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the work in all its 
various sizes and forms, Prospectuses, with full particulars, will be forwarded on 
application. London: James Nispet & Co,, 21, Berners Street, W.; Lamborn 
Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


OBERT COCK’S & CO.’S LIST of 400 CLASSICAL 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, offered at greatly reduced prices, may 
be had on application, gratis and postage free. 


VENING.—Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Brintey Ricwarps, 3s.; free by post at half-price. “A graceful nocturne, 
which must become a favourite."—Vide Graphic, “ A graceful pianoforte piece, of 
an easy, tuneful character,"— Vide Norfolk Chronicle, ‘Sure to be popular,.”’— Vide 
Liverpool Daily Albion, 


OHNER’S WIDELY POPULAR ART of SINGING, 

4s.; free by post for 24 stamps, ‘‘‘Rohner's Art of Singing’ is a book to lead 

pupils gently on, and enable them to obtain a proficiency.”— Vide Midland Counties 

Herald. * An excellent work; very comprehensive in scope, yet simple in method.” 

—Vide Weekly Register. London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington Street. Order everywhere. 

ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, 

) Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

Early application is invited for securing availa»le days. Apply to Mr. Hall.— 

ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 
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BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


on Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE Zoznss 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 





HE RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Maruanpatnyg, 
will be performed nightly in Herve's Opera, L’Gzil Créve, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 








Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


ete eee eens 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay’ 


Sweet kawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets b!oom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 

Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘Mr. Emile Berger has wriiten a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ ia the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice.”—Daily Telegraph, 











N.B.—The Publication of this Work ts delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 

Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN'’S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, ) 
Transcribed for the 


HA RP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Supscription—Oneé GuINeA. 
Nos-Susscrivers, Ong Guinea anp A HALF. 


Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr. Jonn Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 





Just Published, 
THREE SONGS, 


By L. M. WATTS. 


vo. 1. “STANDING GAZING OVER THE SEA,” ., 
2. “RIPPLE, RIPPLE, GENTLE STREAM,” 
3. “SHINE ON, FAIR MOON,” ae “a si ~“ oe 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
Where may be obtained, composed by L. M. Warts, 
“HOME TO MY HEART,” .. ae es at re ay us 
‘““THE REASON WHY,” i es 


“MHE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” The 
popular new song (for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice), by MILES BENNETT, 
sent post free for 18 stamps.—‘‘ ‘The King of my Heart’ really deserves its popu- 
larity."—Bradford Evening Mail. ‘‘An exquisitely beautiful and finished composi- 
tion.”—Review. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“IN THE GLOAMING,” 
REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


London: NovetLo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street. 


TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO- 
FORTES aud HARMONIUMS is 


H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 
Twelve Minutes’ Ride from King’s Cross Station, 
N.B.—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash. 


ELTHAM, KENT, MONTAGUE HOUSE, THE COURT YARD. 
R. DYER is favoured with instructions to Sell by 


Auction in the Premises, on WepnespDay next, February 19th, at one o'clock, 
the genuine Furniture and Effects, including a very handsome CHAMBER ORGAN, 
in Mahogany case, by Lincoln, comprising an Octave of Pedals, with Venetian 
Swell Pedal, and Shifting Movement blown by the feet or hand, 6 Stops, &c. In 
front, 15 gilt Pipes on crimson silk, &c, May be viewed by cards, to be obtained of 
the Auctioners, at Blackheath, S.E. 
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THE STONE GUEST, A POSTHUMOUS OPERA BY 
DARGOMIJSKI. 


By W. von Lenz. 


The Russian composer, Dargomijski, a man of talent who 
pursued his own path independently of Glinka, left behind him 
the sketches of a score, treating in a perfectly novel manner, for 
the Russian lyric stage, Puschkin’s celebrated fragmentary 
play of The Stone Guest. Inspired by a spirit of genuine patriotic 
devotion for their task, S. Guy (author of Ratcliff, and the 
first writer on the musical press in ——) arranged and com- 
pleted the sketches, while Rimsky-Korssakow, who is professor 
at the Conservatory, scored them in a masterly manner. After 
surmounting great obstacles with the most disinterested zeal, 
these admirers of the artist, so prematurely snatched away, 

roduced the work at the Russian Opera previous to Passion 
Veek. A skilful pianoforte arrangement has been published by 
Bessel, St. Petersburgh. In the arrangement, and in the bills, 
the work is called a three-act opera. In order, however, that we 
may be in a proper position to judge it, we must above all things 
remark that, intentionally, and on principle, it does not agree 
with 'the signification attached to the term: opera. Speaking 
popularly, “in the complete pianoforte arrangement, there 
is neither anything to sing nor anything to play; there is only 
Puschkin’s poem to read, with chords, progressions, and figures 
in the recitative style underneath.” We perceive a three-act 
recitative, and it is a matter of doubt whether the dramatic 
action would gain anything by the music, and prove superior if 
represented in this form, to what it would be if declaimed in the 
ordinary way. Every scenic representation most decidedly loses 
something of its intelligibility, and of its impressiveness, when- 
ever the music, which supports it on the basis of the given 
dramatic idea, possesses no intrinsic value, the possession of such 
a value being a vital condition for all dramatic music, whatever 
the name given it. Whenever verses intended for the stage are 
intoned by a singer, without the act of intonation growing into 
a melody possessing value and significance, the result will be a 
cross between declamation and musical intonation; in other words, 
a split, robbing the words of the effect most peculiar to them, 
and the music of its independence, and the impression it produces 
by melodic invention (melodic style). Never was the rhythm 
more subordinated to the words, never did the latter enjoy to 
such a degree all their rights as to quantity, cesura, and correct 
accent in the musical characters, while, combined with all this, 
there are now and then charming specimens of melismas; 
but they never grow into melody, into a rounded theme, 
duly worked out (a motive). Such are the character and 
style of the work, the only exception being the short romance, 
episodically introduced, of Laura (one of Don Juan’s victims), 
who, at the urgent request of her admirers, takes up her lute, 
and we involuntarily regret that the exception is not the 
rule, so charming is it, and so much in keeping with the 
situation. The rhythmus and the style are that of a cachucha, 
though here, as elsewhere, the harmonic and modulatory 
supports and their masterly turns predominate. The composi- 
tion of the work dates from the time when among ourselves, 
also, Richard Wagner’s theories found an echo in practical and 
active minds, and when opera was forthwith to become 
musical drama, which every opera worthy of the name always 
had been. ‘The Wagnerian precepts maintain their good and 
logical right upon paper, inasmuch as they cut out of opera 
everything formal, and all set models, and, for the purpose of 
doing due justice to the dramatic notion, free the words from 
the traditional musical fetters. ‘These theories have not been 
rendered by Wagner a reality; the leading principle of an 
absolute blending of words and music has not been carried out 
by him, and still less by his followers in the path of 
musical realism; the theory must finally miscarry from 
the impossibility of fashioning identically the words 
to the music and the music to the words! What advantage, we 
ask, could accrue to the words? Illusion, or poetical deception, 
18 not unattended with difficulties of its own upon the stage ; 
these are respected when the words are musically fashioned, 





From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





without the process leading to what is understood by vocal-music, 
by which we mean something that by no means abrogates the 
significance of the words, but has rather created a peculiar 
kind of drama, to which, if satisfying the dramatic conditions of 
the case, we might give the name of opera. If a composer, how- 
ever, restricts himself to recitative, to short phrases, laconically 
supported or interrupted by the orchestra, the words thus 
delivered in recitative, instead of being recited, are necessaril 
less intelligible, and constitute only a melodrama, which, tetah 
not wanting in purpose, can lay no claim to illusion. 

What is it, then, which, after the lapse of a century, still so 
deeply affects and charms us in Mozart’s Don Juan? It is. the 
transformation of the poem into a musical utterance, the trans- 
mission of the dramatic notion to the music, which, though not 
independent of the words, carries the hearer away over them, and 
it is this very fact which gives rise to the poetry of all operatic 
music whatsoever, to that poetry which, inherent in the notion 
of opera, and of itself fetterless, proceeds from and returns to the 
words. ‘‘ Every operatic number,” said Weber, who understood 
something about the matter, “ should, by its structure, appear an 
independent entity ; but as a portion of the edifice it ought to 
disappear in the contemplation of the whole; herein lies the 
great and profound secret of dramatic music, a secret that 
may be felt, but cannot be expressed. 

Wagner’s operas are recitatives in a certain number of acts, 
with music in the operatic style interspersed. ‘The last applies 
especially to the mighty and moving choruses. Dargomijski’s 
opera does not contain even a chorus, though, in the animated 
scene with Laura, and the crowd of admirers around her, there 
was an opportunity, as natural as dramatically effective, for 
introducing one. As it is seldom that in actual life or the 
spoken drama several persons talk at the same time, only one 
person is allowed to speak at once in The Stone Guest. But 
there are exceptions in real life, and why should there not be 
exceptions in art, which mirrors real life? How about choruses 
in tragedy ? and in Schiller’s Braut von Megsina? We cannot 
conceive an opera—and The Stone Guest is called an o} with- 
out a chorus and melodic invention. Why should opera deprive 
itself of its most powerful element, the chorus? ‘To establish a 
peculiar kind of stage-play without a foundation ? Does not such 
a work contain within itself the fatal drawback that, when the 
public are once acquainted with its subject, all further interest 
in it vanishes, while the interest continued and subjectively 
intensified in the soul of the hearer by operatic music holds its 
own? It is the same with realism in literature, and in the 
other arts, and this tendency, wherever it crops up, is not 
a saving and fructifying tendency, but, from its nature, 
a tendency which serves only the moment and its influences, and 
is specifically ephemeral. Music is above all things the art of 
the feelings (Gemiith). People want to change it from resounding 
poetry into a mental riddle, which is resounding simply because 
it is to be perceived by the ear, and which, without a lecture ad 
hoc, without a special programme, and an examen rigorusum to 
be undergone by and conducted by the hearer himself, cannot be 
understood. We find that between this material tendency and 
the masters representing dramatico-musical art, sueh as Mozart 
and Beethoven, Weber, Méhul, Cherubini, and Meyerbeer, as 
well as the good Italian composers, there is nothing in common, 
except that both the ones and the others employ musical notation. 
Melodic style always has been and always will be the very pith 
and marrow, the beginning and the end, of every kind 
of music. It is melodic invention alone which imparts to the 
language of tone the quality of a language of the soul, and the 
advantage, for the loss oo nothing could B og —, st 
asserting iteelf as a univ nguage, a pasigraphy, intelligible 
in all p rar Wagner’s school produces the salis, the 
grub, and says: “ That is the butterfly!” In The Stone Guest 
there is, on principle, no question of melodic invention, or of a 
melodious style. Thus the work, to which a first place jg uncon- 
ditionally assigned by the Russian press, cannot be j by the 
same standard as operatic music of the usual description. It is 
doubtful whether the composer, had he lived, would have assigned 
so much importance to the recitative in his work, which was con- 
ceived under the first influence of Wagnerian ideas, or whether 
he would have presented it in a form as naked as its present form 
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to the stage, on which it will scarcely keep its ground, despite all 
the mastery he displays over his resources in a production 
opposed to our notions of opera. Dargomijski was known princi- 
pally by two works written in the operatic style, namely, The Water 
Sprite, and Notre Dame de Paris ; by the Cantata, The Feast of 
Bacchus, and a large number of Russian romances for the piano. 
To put him, as some persons do, on an equality with Glinka, is, 
in our opinion, mistaken patriotism. He comes first after Glinka, 
and his fancy is superior to Sérof’s in the operas (?) Judith, and 
Rogneda; or the Hostile Power, which transport Wagner to 
Russia, 

The performance of The Stone Guest is attended with peculiar 
difficulties. Each part is a recitative a tempo, and not a capella, 
in which the orchestra patiently obeys. Ina recitative a tempo, 
strict attention must be paid to every word and the minutest part 
of a bar ; such a recitative must be mechanically learnt by heart, 
because there is no stream of melody, no continuity of the 
musical phrase, to facilitate the task. Petrow, the worthy veteran 
of Russian opera, is a perfect Leporello; Melnickow, a satisfac- 
tory Don Juan; and Madame Platonow, a charming Donna 
Anna; but Madame Ijin is not strong enough for Donna Laura. 
Her style is pinched and unfinished, Puschkin’s poem is a genial 
production : the Stone Guest, however, who is here the murdered 
husband of Donna Anna, strikes us as less tragic than the Com- 
mander as a father. As husband, he resembles more nearly 


Calderon’s Physician of his own Honour, without making such a 
profound impression on the spectators. 
——jp—— 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A THEATRICAL MANAGER'S 
LIFE. 


(From “ The Sunday Times.”) 


Before I became pilot of the good old dramatic steamship, 
** Go-ahead,” on account of my:inexperience in such matters, I had 
the greatest difficulty to persuade the landlord to grant me a 
lease of the theatre; He, however, did so, and I advertised for a 
company. Everybody in the histrionic world applied I verily 
believe. ‘There were among them novices who had never bearded 
the horror-stricken glare of the ‘footlights.” The heaviest 
tragedians on earth advising me to start the legitimate drama, as 
that would pay the best, besides reflecting credit on my superior 
taste. Against that I had the opinion of some of the most 
atrocious stage villains of the old blood, thunder, and melo- 
dramatic school, counselling me to rely on sensation dramas or 
my fate would be sealed in a week. Here wasadilemma. I 
must own I rather preferred reading the legitimate drama than 
seeing it placed in the hands of incompetent exponents, and as 
all the parts in a classic play demand good actors (and I was 
not in a position to pay anything but a small though money- 
certain price for their services!), I abandoned the idea and 
announced sensation as my motto, and that to suit the fluctuating 
tastes of an incongruous audience, twenty murders and fourteen 
suicides in the most varied and approved mode of execution 
should characterise my opening piece, and if the public were 
not satisfied with that they should drop their cards in a 
box and select a drama for themselves with a thousand 
murders in it, ‘whether it ruined me or not!” My author 
was an unknown man ; he assured me he had succeeded in weaving 
together such a string of novel and exciting incidents that it 
could not fail to “‘ bring ’em down” and “take me up!” I read 
his maiden effort, and failed to detect a fault in it; this was, 
probably, my want of judgment. I was sitting down in the room 
allotted to me in my dignified position, holding receptions, when 
the advertising agent for Messrs. Paste, Puff, and Co., came in. 
He said they would circulate 30,000 bills at a shilling a 
thousand ; they had stations which could not fail to catch the eye 
of a transitory throng, I thought it well to strike a bargain 
here. The next person who came into my room was a young 
man who wanted nothing but glory for his services, having acted 
as an amateur for many years with no moderate amount 
of success. I told him it was unsafe to entrust men who have no 

uaintance with stage business. He, however, laid claim to 
high histrionic pretensions! I requested him to give me a proof 
of his elocution! He readily began, striking a wild attitude, 
‘‘ Now could I drink hot blood, and do such (stage) business as 





the bitter day would quake to look on!” He said he could play 
the Idiot of the Mountain splendidly. I assured him I wag 
afraid it would turn out to be so if I engaged him, and he rather 
unwilling?y absquatulated. Two elegantly-dressed ladies 
followed. They didn’t want pay: they only wished an engage- 
ment ; in fact they could, with their connections fill my private 
boxes every night, besides adding respectability to my theatre by 
their broughams stopping the way at my stage door! I jumped 
at them. Thelowcomedian came next, and saluted me with ‘* There 


‘be land-rates and water-rates, water thieves and land thieves—I 


mean pirates—and there is the peril of waters, winds and rocks !” I 
considered he might have addressed this observation to Mr. Lowe 
or Mr. Goschen. I thought him funny, and hinted that he must 
be the worse for liquor, whereupon he replied “ Nay, I swear I 
am not so; I do but labour under the intoxicating influerice of 
a bottle of ginger-beer!” I engaged the wag. It would be a 
suicidal policy to do without a ballet, so I was interviewed by a 
varied specimen of those light-footed creatures, with charming 
smiles and pretty faces, and as they were cheap I engaged them, 
The stage-manager next swaggered into my room. He spoke 
with a deep, sepulchral voice which never varied but ran on in a 
groove of monotony of the most deliberate and punctuated 
tones. When once you heard him you could not fail to 
recognise him always. He spoke of the multitude of dramas he 
had produced. I asked his advice on the subject. He said, 
‘‘Let ’em have two heavy pieces every Saturday, but for the 
rest of the week sensation!” I courted his opinion of Macbeth. 
He said ‘‘ There was no vampire trap for the ghost to appear.” 
I replied ‘* Couldn’t you shove him on from the side wings?” 
He remarked ‘ No! how the d—1 could a ghost come on from 
the side, while ever since he remembered they had come u 
and gone down the vampire trap?” I replied, ‘* Never min 
then ;” and I don’t believe he did! ‘The leading lady bounced 
into the room ; she was perfection. She had a large volume of 
press notices and reviews of so flattering a description that she 
herself, being equal to a host, would draw a house full, request- 
ing me to read them for my own conviction, which I respect- 
fully declined. Being captivated I at once gave her her own 
terms. ‘The super-master came next and said he had a respect- 
able body of young gentlemen (who were known from their 
habitually taking roost in the casual wards of Lambeth and other 
workhouses during the off season !) and said at the small charge of 
1s. per evening they found their own clean boots and linen, besides 
reflecting the highest credit on my management. They ac- 
quired and begot a well-trained stage stride, which was the result 
only of years’ drilling. He said as soldiers onthe field o’ Bosworth 
they had acquitted themselves in true military fashion, and that 
they very rarely plugged one another's eyes out with the 

and banners entrusted to their care. I was satisfied. The next 
person wanted to rent the bars; he said he could fit ’em up and 
make ’em look like an Eastern palace, and guaranteed that the 
liquor should be genuine and good. He said he was well known, 
and the fact of his having the bars would alone suftice to fill the 
theatre every night. I considered him a very eligible tenant 
indeed. A ballet mistress skipped into the room like a light and 
airy nothing of forty stone! She was directly accommodated 
with a seat, She had so fluttered and‘ buzzed about I thought 
she was trying to fascinate me with her wily coquetry. She 
entered fully into the details connected with the graceful gyra- 
tions of her troupe, their fully-developed limbs, beautiful forms, 
&c., and strove to convince me that her ideas were not to be 
excelled by any other professor of the saltatory art. ‘¢ All right,” 
I said ; she evidently felt so. The next gone was the wardrobe 
master. He tip-toed into the room with one of the most polite 
assuniptions of self-importance. He assured me he could dodge 
me up a lot of capital stuff out of the old material on the estab- 
lishment, and that he knew how to convert a gendarme’s suit into 
a waiter’s of the most elegant and modern style ; that he under- 
stood transformations better than any man alive; that he had 
been engaged for years on the premises, had made costumes 
for King George the First, even to a chimney sweep. 
That acting upon the principle of studying his em- 
ployer’s interest, he had succeeded all his life in giving 
the liveliest. satisfaction. Upright fellow, I thought! The 
scene painter entered, and persuaded me he could vamp up 
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a lot of picturesque scenery, which would effectuate a great 
saving. I thanked him. . ‘The gas man came next, and told 
me the gas company wanted looking after, because they sent 
more wind than gas through the pipes. He prided himself on 
understanding light and shade, and would take care the drama 
was lighted up, &c., when necessary. The master carpenter walked 
in, and on my asking him the question, said his men only struck 
when they didn’t get paid down on the nail. T informed him 
they should be paid on the fall of the hammer! 'The leader of the 
band came next, and boasted that his men could not be matched 
even by the Opera band, and that they were only in the habit of 
taking out the big drum and stopping short in rather awkward 
scenes when they didn’t get their salaries, which, of course, could 
not happen with me, I assured him ! 

The opening night came. The critics assembled in solemn 
conclave, passed a milk-and-watery compliment on the actors, 
extolled the author, whom they believed was capable of writing a 
higher order of drama, while the manager was told that there 
must have been an entire absence of discretion or how could he 
have produced such trash! ‘Thank you, Mr. Dram Crit,” I 
said, ‘‘I will live on the fat of my fading hopes. I will yet 
survive the reports of ignorant boys and incompetent critics who 
have never been behind the scenes nor understand the smallest 
stage directions.” ‘The weather was 110 degrees of heat! What 
was that to me? I had always believed a theatre could be 
crowded as much in summer as winter, and as [ was buoyed up 
with the most felicitous expectations, and went on working away 
in the great ‘Thespian home with what success let the sequel tell. 
I found the bill-poster was in the habit of putting my double- 
crowns into a bag with a weight attached, and quietly lowering 
them into the Thames at night, which I believe is a very good 
circulating medium! The young ladies who acted for nothing 
so mauled the parts they had to play that the audience 
hissed them, and, although they filled my boxes, they, by 
their inartistic efforts, emptied my pit and gallery! The 
man who rented my bars filled my house with orders! I 
was too modest to refuse them admittance. The wardrobe on 
the first night was not ready. Everybody seemed misfitted. 
Nobody had the costumes they wanted, so they all went on in 
their own clothes, and as a consequence were immediately 
recognized by the audience. Many of them chirruped and made 
— of the dramatis persone most cruelly, especially the supers 
about the casual wards. Zounds! I was ina fearful rage. I 
never shall forget the humiliation. ‘The scene-painter was not 
ready either, and in the confusion the scene-shifters shunted on a 
medigval interior to a portion of a distant view of the sea! I 
remember the leading lady bathing my temples and plunging her 
scent-bottle under my nose to keep me from expiring on the spot. 
Then the blessed gas was down when it should have been up, and 
they had forgotten to buy the green glasses for the water scenes. 
It was shocking. ‘The house never paid, and several times when 
the carpenters did not get their money on the Saturday they play- 
fully refused to push a scene on or remove them off. The band 
refused to go into the orchestra, and after qn interval of half-an- 
hour they resumed their seats, not until my leading lady had died 
without a chord from those gentlemen. ‘There was a clique of 
leaden plummets about, and directly they saw the ship was 
sinking, added their weight towards its accomplishment. They 
were the wreckers! They threatened to pull the establishment 
down about my ears if ] did’nt get out of it ; and deeming it more 
prudent to follow the dictates of wisdom than stick like a faithful 
pilot at the helm of a sinking concern, I abandoned the ship 
to its fate, and. very shortly afterwards it struck upon a rock, 
sank into the boundless deep, and was buried and forgotten in 
the troubled waters of managerial misfortunes, regretting 
I had ever dabbled in one of the most uncertain, precarious, 
yet exciting, lives that any man can possibly lead for a short 
period of his existence. Our IDLER. 





Prstu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt has fixed his quarters here for the 
samen Contrary to his usual custom, he will give one public Liszt 
vening this month, and another in March. His object in taking this 
step is to assist a well-known German composer, who is suffering from 
po — disease, and for whom Herr Joachim, also, lately gave a 
nce 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On Monday evening Mdme. Schumann made her first appearance for the 
season, and was received with the accustomed favour. The accomplished 
pianist, on whose performances the interest of the evening was naturally con- 
centrated, selected for her solo display, as on previous occasions, the second 
Sonata of Beethoven’s set of three, Op. 31—viz., that in D minor, which has 
been proclaimed by eminent German critics, the “‘ dramatic sonata, par excele 
lence,” and if the keys of the pianoforte can represent “ dramatic” impressions, 
there is no example to be cited by which such impressions are more 
powerfully suggested. A distinguished quality of Mdme. Schumann’s 
playing, apart from her universally acknowledged skill as a mistress of the 
instrument in all its mechanical requirements, is her power of realizing the 
ideas of a composer, whatever conditions may have influenced him during the 
process of composition. Hence she is essentially a genuine interpreter of 
Beethoven, who, of all writers for the pianoforte, was the most imaginative and 
the least mechanical. We need not describe over and over again Mdme. 
Schumann’s reading of the D minor Sonata, one of the most peculiarly 
individual emanations from the genius of Beethoven. In the impassioned 
Allegro with which it begins, the melodious and pathetic Adagio and the 
Allegretto, its concluding movement, she was equally at home. At the end of 
the performance she was unanimously applauded, and twice called back to the 
platform ; but instead of repeating Beethoven's finale, she played a romanza 
—one of a set of four characteristic pieces by Robert Schumann. How Mdme. 
Schumann plays her late husband’s music need hardly be stated, and never 
did she give her whole soul to it with more enthusiasm than in her execution 
on Monday night of the pianoforte part in the well known D minor trio. Her 
associates were Mdme. Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti, who, to judge by 
their playing, heartily sympathized with the gifted pianist. In short, Mdme. 
Schumann impressed her audience as of old. 

The quartets were Mozart’s in B flat, one of the set of six dedicated to 
Haydn, and Haydn’s in E flat, perhaps the finest of the ten he composed in 
that key. Both were played to perfection by Mdme. Néruda, Herr L. Ries, 
M. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. Every amateur of genuine and sterling music 
for the chamber must be gratified to find that the director, Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, is paying more and more attention to the quartets of that most con- 
summate of all quartet writers, Haydn. During the present series of concerts 
he has brought forward several specimens of the master hitherto unknown to 
the greater number of those who habitually frequent St. James's Hall, and not 
one has been heard without unqualified pleasure. 

The singer was Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, who gave extremely well an air by 
Pergolesi, and created a sensible impression in a new and charming song, by 
Mr. George Osborne—The Robin and the Maiden ”—obtaining a well- 
merited recall. Sir Julius Benedict was the accompanist. At the next con- 
cert Herr Joseph Joachim is to make his first appearance for the season. 

Monico.—The Augsberger Abendzeitung informs us that it was exactly 
fifty years ago, on the 15th January, that the Theatre Royal or Hof. 
Theater (literally, Court Theatre), was burnt down, after being built 
only five years. The fire raged nearly twenty-four hours, but fortue 
nately no lives were lost. The present theatre was erected within 
less than two years, at a cost of 1,920,000 florins. Of this sum, the 
Insurance Offices contributed 120,000 florins; the molten metal and 
other materials fetched about 600,000 florins, and the Corporation 
voted 300,000 florins, leaving a deficit of 850,000 florins. This sum, also, 
was advanced by the Corporation, so that the“ Court Theatre” was at first 
erected solely at the cost of the city, and not the Court. To pay off 
the loan, a second “‘ beer-penny ” (a tax of a German penny upon every 
measure of beer consumed here—a German penny being equal to about 
an English farthing), was voted, to be levied till the debt was extin- 
guished. But, though the Corporation have long since had their money 
returned, the ‘ beer-penny ” remains a fact, and the beer-drinkers are 
still unconsciously paying for the Theatre Royal. It is a remarkable 
fact that in all countries, and not in England alone, a tax seems to 
resemble the garment given by Dejanira to Hercules; once put on, 
there it sticks —The King has forwarded a large sum out of his private 
purse to re-establish the pension-fund for the artists and others 
employed at the Theatre Royal. No new pension has been granted for 
twenty-five years. ; 

Hanover.—The General Committee of the Marschner Memorial have 
decided on accepting the design sent in by Herr Hartzing, which repre- 
sents the composer in a standing position between two figures seated. 
A sub-committee has been appointed to make the requisite arrange- 
ments with Herr Hartzing, 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCER'S. 


Though the recent vagaries of our eccentric climate could not affect 
the audience which crowded into St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
week, they were able to influence the artists, and much disturb the 

rogramme. Mr. Sims Reeves was kept away altogether, and Madame 

atey could only get through half her allotted task; while, to make 
matters worse, a domestic affliction prevented Mr. Nordblom from 
appearing. But Mr. Boosey was able to make fair amends for this 
triple disappointment by engaging Mr. E. Lloyd, and by availing him- 
self of the kindness of Mr. Santley, who cheerfully agreed to sing an 
extra song, so that the entertainment passed off well, and everybody 
was content. Several of the novelties set down for performance had 
necessarily to be omitted, but others were given by Madame Patey and 
Mr. Santley, the lady contributing J. L. Roeckel’s ‘ Heaven’s light,” 
and the gentleman being heard in Prince Poniatowski’s « Stag Hunt.” 
As regards the first of these, it will be better to suspend judgment. 
Madame Patey sang under difficulties, the full force of which became 
evident when an apology was made for her subsequent non-appearance. 
As this favourite artist is not one who lightly abandons her task, the 
disadvantage attendant upon her rendering of Roeckel’s new effusion 
may be imagined. Mr. Santley, on the other hand, was in fine 
“ form,” and gave “The Stag Hunt” with a mixture of vigour and 
pathos which roused his audience to enthusiasm. ‘The song is capitally 
written, and contains a very effective contrast, presented by the energy 
of the conventional hurting passages, and the feeling of those episodes 
wherein the poor stag piays the chief part. That Prince Poniatowski 
has supplied one of the best songs of its kind, and a formidable rival to 
“The Yeoman’s Wedding,” cannot be doubted. Mr. Santley was 
called upon to repeat it; but the artist, who had already worked hard, 
substituted the less exacting ballad by Henriette, ‘‘ My King and I.” 
Among the more familiar successes of the concert were the encores 
gained by Madame Patey for Henriette’s «« Always alone,” by Mr. Lloyd 
for Sullivan’s ‘‘ Once again,” and Miss Banks for Claribel’s « Five o’clock 
in the morning.” Miss Wynne’s contribution of two Welsh songs— 
* The Ash Grove,” and “ A silent maid "—was warmly appreciated, as 
were the pianoforte solos of Mr. Brinley Richards, who selected two of 
his own Fantasias on Welsh airs. 

——, 


BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 

The programme of this society’s fifth concert was as follows :— 

Symphony, No. 3, A minor, Scottish—Mendelssohn; Song, ‘The 
Wanderer ” (Mr. Lewis Thomas)—Schubert; Song, MS., ‘Over the roof and 
over the wall,” Sapphire Necklace (Miss Edith Wynne)—Sullivan; Overture 
(first time) to Shakspeare’s Winter’s Tale (composed expressly for this society) 
—John Frances Barnett ; Song, “‘ Rose, softly blooming,” Azor and Zemira 
(Miss Julia Elton)—Spohr; Song, ‘‘The shades of evening close around” 
(Mr. E. Lloyd)—F. Clay; Grand polonaise in E flat, pianoforte (Miss 
Nathalie Evans) —Chopin ; Quartet, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” Woman of Samaria 
(Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas) 
—W. S. Bennett ; Overture, Lgmont—Beethoven, 

A work so well known asthe Scotch Symphony could not fail to be 
well played, and on this occasion the violins particularly distinguished 
themselves throughout the slow movement, the first theme of which 
we have never heard more beautifully “sung.” The Finale was 
scarcely so good, owing to shortcomings in the “ wind department.” 
Those shortcomings we hope to see remedied by another season. Mr. 
Barnett’s overture is noticed elsewhere ; and we go on to the Polonaise 
of Chopin merely to state that whoever persuaded Miss Evans into a 
premature appearance did her a very bad service. The young lady has 
ability, and in time will make a good player ; but, at present, she is 
merely ina state of pupilage, and should confine herself to private 
study and practice. More than this need not be said, save to warn 
the new society against seeking its artists from the nursery. Beet- 
hoven’s overture has been much better given; the “wind” again 
exhibiting its shortcomings with a persistency worthy of a better 
cause. The vocal music pleased greatly. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang 
the “ Wanderer ” as we lave not often heard it sung, all the pathos and 
passion of the music being admirably brought out. Miss Wynne had 
to repeat Sullivan’s picturesque air; Miss Elton gave a capital reading 
of “Rose softly blooming ;” and Mr. Clay’s charming song was done 
justice to by Mr. Lloyd, though its tempo might have been quickened 
with advantage. The quartet from The Woman of Samaria—beautifully 
sung—met with its usual fate, an encore. Mr. Mount conducted all 
the works save Mr. Barnett’s overture, 

DrespEeN.—The last novelty at the Royal Operahouse was Herr Max 
Bruch’s grand opera, Hermione. Though mounted with the greatest 
care and liberality, and exceedingly well performed by all concerned, it 
pleased so little as to be given only twice, and was then withdrawn. It 
will probably never be revived, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In addition to the Symphony noticed elsewhere, five other works by 
Schubert helped to commemorate, on Saturday week, the morrow of the 
composer's birthday. Among them were two novelties: a part-song. 
“ Night in the forest,” and a “ Hymn to the Holy Ghost.” ‘The first 
is supposed to bear date 1827, and consists of two movements for men’s 
voices, with aceompaniment of four horns obbligato, Its ensemble is 
charming, thanks, in great part, to the skilful treatment of the horns, 
which lend truthful colour to the music, and allow of some striking 
effects. The Hymn was written in 1828 (Schubert’s death year), and 
is also for men’s voices, quartet and chorus, with accompaniment of 
oboes, clarionets, bassoons, trumpets, horns, and trombones. Apart 
from the novelty of these adjuncts, the work is not very striking, being 
for the most part commonplace and lugubrious withal. We cannot 
but think that a better choice might easily have been made, though, 
perhaps, it was well to make the acquaintance of a work so pretentious 
in its character. Both pieces were sung by a small choir, headed by 
Messrs. Guy, Howell, Parker, and Pope. The three known compo- 
sitions introduced on the occasion were the overture to Rosamunde, the 
beautiful romance from the same work (sung by Mdme. Sherrington), 
and the part-song, “ Gondolier.” Weber's overture to Huryanthe, and 
Henselt’s Pianoforte Concerto, made up the balance of the programme, 
The former calls for no remark, but the latter was heard for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace. Without being a great composition, 
measured by the standard of the great masters, it is one of much 
interest, and deserves.the consideration due to a work which emanates 
from a man who stands at the head of his profession, As a means of 
display, the concerto can hardly be surpassed. Indeed, we question 
if anything more difficult was ever written, and it is all the more to the 
credit of Mr. Oscar Beranger that he rendered it throughout with fault- 
less accuracy. A more emphatic performance Herr Henselt himself 
could hardly have wished. 


—o—_ 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(10 the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’’) 


Sr1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article in your valuable 
paper of February 1st, reflecting on the amateur orchestral society of 
this city, and proceeding from your own correspondent. 

* * * * * * * 


But I cannot remain longer silent, when that self-constituted critic 
pours his hostile lucubrations into the columns of an English musical 
periodical, so generally esteemed, and widely circulated at home and 
abroad, with a view to mislead the English and foreign public; and in 
its pages, uses his utmost efforts to hold up to ridicule a deserving 
musical society, and to connect a foreign name, highly respected in the 
musical world, with what he chooses to re; resent as an extraordinary 
musical exhibition. 

Under these circumstances, you will pardon, I hope, the liberty I 
take of occupying so much of your valuable space with my humble 
protest and repudiation of such pretensions as those of your Glasgow 
correspondent. It is with reluctance that I undertake this task, but I 
owe it to your readers to put them on their guard against one capable of 
playing such fantastic tricks, ‘Trusting in the high standard of your 
paper, they might suppose those reports are written by a competent 
judge ; but it will not be useless to remind them that the grandsons of 
“ Midas ” are still at large —Yours, é&c., A. Davssorens Mf aut. 

Glasgow, 8th February, 1873. 

[We willingly insert M. Méhul’s letter, omitting two para- 
graphs which contain assumptions and personalities wholly 
beside the mark. It is our duty to say, without judging the 
particular question at issue, that we have confidence both in the 
ability and integrity of our Glasgow correspondent.—Ed. ] 


Lupeck.—Musikdirector Gottfried Hermann’s 4th Soirce Musicale 
took place on the Ist of February, with the following programme: 
String Quartet by J. Haydn; Nocturne for harp, violin, and violon- 
cello, by Oberthiir; “‘ Ave Maria,” for soli and chorus, by Oberthiir ; 
String Quartet by Beethoven ; “ Exaudi Deus,” for soli and chorus, with 
harp and harmonium accompaniments, by Oberthir; solo, harp, 
“Clouds and Sunshine,” by Oberthiir; Impromptu militaire, by 
Zamara. The concert was well attended, and gave great eatisfaction. 
The choral works were performed by the members of the Vocal Society, 
who evidently took great interest in the compositions, which pleased 
very much; it was expected that the composer would have been 
present, and have played in this Soirée, but he was obliged to return 
to England; therefore Fraulein Anna Dubez, from Schwerin, was 
engaged to play the harp part in “ Exaudi Deus,” which she did 
admirably. She was also highly successful in the two harp solos above 
mentioned, 
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M. GOUNOD’S CHOIR. 

A series of five “ Subscription Concerts,” our musical readers are doubtless 
aware, has for some time been announced, with M. Gounod as director. That 
the eminent French musician has been diligently training a choir, composed 
chiefly of amateurs, is a fact not less generally known ; and, if we may draw 
conclusions from the programme of the first concert, given on Saturday night, 
in St. James’s Hall, one of M. Gounod’s principal reasons for undertaking 
these performances is to bring forward compositions of his own. Anything, 
new or old, to which the name of the composer of Faust, Mireille, Romeo et 
Julietta is affixed, must naturally be welcome to those who care for music good 
and earnest of its kind. We should have been glad to see the hall on Saturday 
more crowded ; but every enterprise of this sort must have a beginning, and 
public sympathy can only be excited by hearsay reports of its progress, and by the 
gradual steps taken to secure for it a permanent attraction. For our own part we 
should rate“‘ M. Gounod’s Concerts” still higher if the programmes were not limited 
to M. Gounod’s compositions. Out of fourteen pieces,on Saturday night, only three 
were not absolutely from his pen; and even one of these was half his property, 
being the “ Ave Maria” which he lias wedded to John Sebastian Bach’s first Pre- 
lude (from the Well-tempered Clavier)—the only apology for such a liberty 
being the genuine beauty of the melody—played, on the oceasion under notice, 
upon the violin, by a young gentleman, described in the programme as “honorary 
member of the Choir.” The first part of the selection, besides this “‘ Ave Maria,” 
published and known through so many different arrangements, was devoted ex- 
clusively to ecclesiastical pieces, and comprised a new setting of the ‘“ Pater 
Noster ” a Requiem, and a psalm (‘‘ Omnipotent Lord”) by M. Gounod, as well as 
the contralto air, ‘‘ He was despised,” from the Messiah, sung by another young 
gentleman, ‘member of the choir” (and encored). The “ Pater Noster,” and 
the Requiem are successful examples of M. Gounod’s power to write for 
sacred themes music which, while simple, shall also be telling and expressive. 
There is in neither of them any attempt at unusual harmony or elaborate 
contrapuntal device ; and the aim of the composer, to suit them for general use 
where large resources are not at hand, is evident. In our opinion, he ,has 
admirably carried out his intention. The “ Pater Noster,” in its way, is irre- 
proachable. The “ Introit,” ‘Kyrie Eleison,” and ‘‘Agnus Dei” of the 
Requiem were not new to the English admirers of M. Gounod’s sacred music, 
having been publicly performed some time since. Whatever expectations 
these may have raised are fully carried out by the “ Offertorium,” 
“Sanctus,” and “ Pie Jesu,” which now complete the work. The “ Sanctus” 
especially touches us by its solemnity. Rarely have words of serious import 
been more emphatically expressed with so little apparent straining after effect. 
This was undoubtedly the best execnted piece of the evening, and the 
unanimous encore it obtained was a just recognition of its merit. Not 
to enter further into details—unnecessary, by the way, in reference to a work 
of so unpretentious a character—we may safely predict for this new Requiem 
a wide-spread popularity in places for which it is expressly intended. The 
performance was conducted by M. Gounod himself, who was received by the 
audience with every mark of cordiality. 

The second part of the concert consisted of secular compositions, exclusively 
from the pen of M. Gounod, three of which—a part song, ‘‘ Gitanella,” 
a double chorus, ‘‘ Bright star of eve,” and two Italian canzonets, ‘“Perche 
piangi?” and “ Ho messo nuove corde ”—for a tenor voice—were heard for 
the first time. There was also his setting of Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” 
sung with true feeling by a lady “ member of the choir,” who was recalled and 
much applauded. The chief interest of the concert, however, attached to the 
first part and the sacred music. 


Vienna.—There has been some talk of Mdlle. Ehnn’s leaving the 
Imperial Operahouse here for the Royal Operahouse in Berlin. The 
young lady appeared lately in a round of operas at the last-named 
establishment, and pleased the Berliners so much that she was asked to 

@ a permanent member of the company. In Vienna she receives 
16,000 florins annually (2,000 being deducted for taxes, &c), and two 
. months’ leave. Herr von Hiilsen, the Royal Prussian Intendant, offered 
her 11,000 thalers annually, five months’ leave of absence out of every 
twelve, the title of Kammersdngerin, and a pension of 2000 thalers in 
case of retirement. Before giving Herr von Hilsen an answer to his 
tempting offer, Mdlle. Ehnn laid the matter before Herr Herbeck, the 
— of the Imperial O: ouse, by whom it was referred to the 
n t-General, Count Wrbna. It is thought that the Count will 
& a wong lady the same terms as Herr von Hiilsen offers, and thus 
er here. 





THE OPERA AT MALTA. 
Mn. Benroam anD Mpme, Benruam-FERNanveEz. 
(From the “ Malta News” of January 22.) 

M. Gounod’s Faust, here, as elsewhere, probably the most popular work 
of the operatic répertoire, was produced on Saturday last for Signor 
Padovani’s benefit ; and, from the state of the house, we imagine that the 
result must have been satisfactory to that deserving artist. 

Signor Bentham sustained the part of Faust in a manner which even 
his warmest admirers can hardly have been prepared for. His 
melodious voice appeared to possess a power and depth which we have 
not heard in it before, his acting an unwonted force, and the correctness 
with which he gave every note made his performance one which could 
not be listened to without pleasure, and which we consider entitled to 
high commendation. The of Mephistopheles demands gifts and 
qualifications which are found combined in few artists, still Signor 
Padovani performed it satisfactorily ; and the singing of some portions, 
especially the “Dio dell’or,” and the serenade, “ Tu che fai l’addor men- 
tata” fally deserved the applause which it received.. In Valentino we 
made acquaintance with a new comer, Signor Lenghi, whose voice, 
though not very powerful, is pleasing, and his execution Fone Of 
Signora Bentham, as Margherita, we can only say that she is her- 
ita! From her first entrance upon the stage, when, with downcaste yet 
and modest mien, she replies to the solicitation of Faust, to the last scene 
in the prison, when her sorrowsat length find an end in death, we seem 
to see before us, not the prima donna, not the actress, but the German 
maiden herself, Goethe’s own Gretchen. Her singing combines power, 
taste, and execution which we have seldom heard surpassed. The 
charming simplicity with which she sings the ballad, « C’era un Re di 
Thule,” the brilliancy of her execution in the Jewel Song, her tender- 
ness in the duet with Faust, and her passionate despair in the latter 
scenes are alike admirable; in one and all the purity and richness of her 
voice, and the grace of her acting carried the house by storm, while 
the hearty applause and frequent encores she received testified to 
her complete and unqualified success. 

Signora Magi sings very prettily the part of Siebel, and the melodi- 
ous “ Parlatele d’amor ” received full justice from her fine voice. 

The chorus was, perhaps, little more inefficient than usual, thus con- 
siderably marring the tout ensemble of the opera. They sang, or rather 
croaked, utterly regardless of time or tune. As for the mounting of 
the opera, the less said the better, some of the chorus, and notably those of 
the brass band, appear as if they could not hold their dilapidated rags 
together much longer. When they quite fall to pieces, perhaps we 
shall be treated to some a little less shabby. As for the vision which 
concludes the opera, it is so remarkable a feat of scenic art as to defy 
description. 

Moscow.—In consequence of her having proved anything but a great 
success in St. Petersburgh, the management of the Italian Opera have 
sent Mdme. Mallinger here, but the lady has not benefited much by the 
change. On the night of her first appearance, the house, it is true, was 
crammed to suffocation—because Dinorah had been announced with 
Mdme. Adelina Patti, but Mdme. Patti was prevented by indisposition 
from singing, and 1’ Elisir was put up, Mdme. Mallinger sustaining 
the part of Adina. The result was something very like a fiasco. 





an Memoriam. 


HEYWARD J. ST. LEGER, Esa. 
Diep, Fes. 6TH, 1873. 


Let music weep! for one who loved her well 
Has pass’d from earth away ; no magic spell, 
Nor charm that dwells within this lower sphere, 
Can wake the tender friend to us so dear. 


“Friend of the artist,” kind to all around, 
A welcome guest where sweetest tones abound, 
Place Shamrock on his heart, while ‘‘ Erin’s Isle,” 
In sorrow for her son, forgets to smile. 
Now sweetest poetry our ‘grief shall share, 
For him who woo’d the sister arts so fair, 
One who in both with tender grace excell’d, 
And oft chill care with cheerful songs dispell’d. 


Tho’ he on earth no more may charm the ear, _ 
And o’er his grave we drop the fruitless tear, 
May he, ascending to the realms above, 
Join in the melody that angels love. 

Carine N. Grant. 
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MUSIC BUILDINGS. 


On Monday evening last a paper was read, at the meeting of the 
Institute of Architects, whichillustrated in quite an unanticipated way the 
existence of the most striking scientific shortcomings in architectural 
practice where one would scarcely expect they would be found. The wild 
complaints which at the present moment are being so constantly 
advanced against architects in the everyday press, as to be virtually 
unanswerable from the sheer pressure of their multiplicity, are generally 
found to turn upon matters of little magnitude in a scientific sense; 
indeed, the complainants would do much better, as a rule, if they 
would direct their attacks against our bricklayers, plumbers, and joiners 
(who too frequently cease to be builders when they become general 
contractors), and leave architects altogether out of the controversy. 
But it is quite another thing when an experienced professional critic 
and a thoughtful enquirer and writer, such as Mr. Statham, of Liver- 
pool, is known to be, comes straightforwardly before his brethren, 
formally assembled, and taking up such a subject as the designing of 
what we may coin a phrase to call Music Buildings, proves by sober 
argument and illustration the sweeping assertion that the great halls 
and theatres of music, of which we are accustomed sometimes to boast 
not a little, are in fact too often contrived much more in defiance of the 
first principles of musical-acoustical science (which, by the way, is not 
merely acoustical,) than in pursuance of anything approaching to that 
exhaustive investigation of natural laws which we are so fond of 
identifying with the spirit of invention in the nineteenth century. 
One expression which Mr. Statham used in his dissertation seems more 
than all else to fasten the stigma, if not upon architects, certainly upon 
the modus operandi of their work; for musical effect, he says, and 
architectural effect appear to be incompatible. That is to say, the 
ordinary forms which the architectural designer makes use of, as 
expressing artistically, however unaffectedly, the conditions of con- 
struction, are in practice enough of themselves to destroy the effect of 
music. This is a remarkable proposition, but a moment's reflection 
renders it perfectly intelligible. The architect has only to look atsuch 
a thing as a violin or a trombone, and is it not as clear as noonday that 
those instruments are, if not very much akin to music chambers, 
certainly sufficiently allied to them to illustrate the fact that common 
house-building and music-chamber-building are based upon different 
fundamentals. 

Perhaps the most pompous music-chamber in England is St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool. It was built for the express, not to say the sole, 
oa of a concert-hall, Mr. Statham tells us nevertheless that the 

rilliant young architect who by this one design acquired such high popu- 
laricy—to be enjoyed for so short a time, for Mr. Elmes died almost before 
he had arrived at manhood—made no secret of the fact that the specific 
adaptation of his grand interior for the actual performance of music 
was a thing that he held to be beneath his consideration. The 
absurdity of such a confession surely seems plain enough; but this 
absurdity becomes even more astonishing when we reflect that the 
real doctrine held by sttch a designer only about forty years ago 
amounted to this—that the idea of his condescending to compromise 
in a music-chamber the conventional forms of architecture for the sake 
of the enjoyment of music was too absurd to be entertained. Let 
not the architects of the passing day, however, profess to be much more 
amenable to common sense; for Mr. Statham further allows us to 
understand that he has precisely the same grievance against the 
designers of the multitudinous Gothic churches of the hour. These 
artists, he says, somewhat sarcastically, may no doubt be governed 
by adequate considerations of ritual, but they are certainly not 
influenced by an appreciation of music: for they construct their 
“ Organ chambers” precisely in the way, and place them precisely in 
the position, which must be allowed to be the least conducive to the 
charms of musical effect. 

The much-vaunted Albert Hall is a model which it seems is equally, 
with the great Liverpool building, at variauce with scientific principles. 
We all know how much controversy there was at the time of the 
inauguration of this nobly immense music-chamber respecting the more 
interesting than agreeable “echo” of the place; how it engaged the 
attention of the most distinguished philosophers, and was by some pro- 
nounced an obvious matter of course, whilst others deemed it an incom- 
prehensible eccentricity of nature; how the “velarium” was politely 
accepted by a loyal public as the perfect remedy of science, with even 
@ grace of its own beyond the reach of art; and how it was, neverthe- 
less, we agg by the few, as it is now outspoken by the many, that 
the remedy is, after all, but very imperfect, if not also a little ugly. 
Mr. Statham puts his finger on the root of the matter by pointing out 
that, just as St. George’s Hall was made a grandiose assembly-room, 
leaving music to take ite chance, so the Albert Hall is nothing but a 

ndiose amphitheatre, leaving music to discover, when too late, that 
ts conditions have been not culpably neglected at all, but ignorantly 
misunderstood—which is even worse. Even to the last, in such a thing as 





the two conflicting theories of wall covering, for example—one of which is 
in favour of sharp sound-reflecting surfaces, such as marble and cement, 
whilst the other prefers absorbent surfaces, such as upholstery, it appears 
that science was at sea; for Mr. Statham mentions the remarkable incident 
that, in spite of the utter failure of the first of these in St. George's 
Hall, the organ-builder had no hesitation in recommending for the 
Albert Hall the same principle—the rejection of which, he asserts, has 
alone prevented a vast augmentation of that confusedness of sound 
which is so much complained of. We may here mention that there is 
a third theory, in favour of the use of resonant material, such as wood 
and that it is to the acceptance of this so far sound doctrine, in the case 
of the Albert Hall that we owe, in spite of one of the most extremely 
disadvantageous of all forms of interior, what musical capabilities the 
edifice is found to possess. The evil effects, however, that may be 
found to result from even this third mode of design are said to be pain- 
fully illustrated in the echo of the great-reading-room at the British - 
Museum, where the dome is lined with ‘‘fibrous slab” (a material 
made of rags and other fibre with paste), one of the foremost of the 
alleged characteristics of which is that it is equally resonant with wood. 
One more circumstance relative to the Albert Hall possesses almost a 
melancholy interest. So long as the interior was filled with scaffolding 
the musical-acoustical effect was perfect, but alas! every pole and put- 
log that were removed only detracted from this exquisite success! 

The third grand example cited amongst the music-chambers of 
England is the Crystal Palace; but we feel at a loss to see how this 
altogether exceptional case can be fairly argued upon. If the great 
halls at Liverpool and South Kensington were built expressly for 
concert uses, the same cannot surely be said of the stupendous green- 
house at Sydenham; and when a thousand musicians are made to 
perform before twenty thousand hearers under a vast vault of glass, and 
amidst a whole labyrinth of echoing aisles and vibrating galleries of 
iron, whose interminable lines stretch away to the limits of almost 
total silence, conditions so unsuitable become scarcely credible. If, as 
we are told, the effect of all this, as regards indistinctness, is compara- 
tively little, we understand that it is only less than might seem to be 
likely in such a desperate case ; and when it is admitted that all sitters 
towards the sides must expect to hear confusedly, this is obviously a 
surrender at discretion of the claims.of the Crystal Palace model in 
respect of musical acoustics. 

Without going further into those particulars of the question which 
are given in the report of the lecture itself, it may fairly be said that 
the lamentable deficiencies which appear to be manifested in an almost 
equal degree in each one of the grand concert halls which have been 
quoted, the wide disparity of principle accepted in them, and the 
equally unintelligent way in which, in all cases, the form for the 
chamber has been sought out from amongst precedents which belonged 
to altogether different categories of building science, are overpowering 
in the effect they must produce upon any scientific mind with reference 
to the shortcomings of practical design, If our ordinary theatres are 
better devised, it seems to be due to nothing more than the adoption 
of an accepted model, without much desire to improve upon it; and if 
our ordinary concert rooms, again, are more or less successful, it is 
because they are too small to require much science in their contrivance. 
The illustration, moreover, is an excellent one as regards the whole 
question of scientific plan. Artistic effect is worthy of all commendation ; 
so is sound afd clever construction ; but aptitude of contrivance is none 
the less—perhaps all the more—a thing to be assiduously cultivated. 
—The Architect. 


Brestau.—The first of the second series of Orchestral Union 
Concerts went off extremely well. Professor August Wilhelmj was 
much applauded for his performance of Rafti’s Violin Concerto in B flat 
minor, dedicated to him by the composer. He played, also, “ Album- 
blatt,” Wagner ; “ Notturno,” Chopin; and ‘‘ Abendlied,” Schumann. 
The programme included, likewise, several scenes from Lassen’s setting 
of Hebbel’s Mibelungen, which had never been heard here before, and 
which pleased very much; Mendelssohn’s overture to the Midsummer 
Night's’ Dream, and Mozart's “ Jupiter Symphony.’—Herr ignatius 
Peter Liistner, the Nestor of Silesian violinists, died here, a short time 
since, of apoplexy. He was struck down while giving a lesson. He 
was born in 1792, Among his numerous pupils are, in addition to his 
two sons, Otto and Louis, Professor Julius Stern, and Herr Robert 
Radecke. 

New Yorx.—Mr. Richard Hoffman has given his first soirée this 
year. The clever artist played, with Mr. J. Burke and Mr. F. Bergner, 
Schubert’s trio, Op. 99; with Mr. Bergner, Mendelssohn’s Sonata, Op. 
68; and “ Four Songs” for violin and pianoforte (Schumann) with the 
same artist. Mr. Hoffman’s solo performances were Handel’s Second 
Concerto, Chopin’s «« Andante Spianato and Polonaise,” and two of his 
own compositions, ‘‘ Les Olochettes” and “Caprice de Concert.” After 
his performance of Handel’s Concerto, Mr. Hoffman was recalled, when 
he gave the variations on the “ Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
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TWO NOVELTIES. 


John Francis Barnett is, in one respect at least, more fortunate than 
Franz Peter Schubert. Barnett can hear bis works performed ; Schubert 
could hear his only with the inner sense. Barnett commands the 
applause of listening audiences; but Schubert had to content himself 
with such a prophetic view of post-mortem triumph as confidence in his 
own genius voucheafed. Without grudging our countryman his good 
luck, we may permit ourselves to look upon this as a splendid example 
of the irony of fate. What had poor Schubert done that he, with his 
brilliant gifts, his fine artistic instincts, and his noble ambition—what 
had he done that the great Controlling Hand should have kept him 
crushed down to the earth? We do not know, but the temptation is, 
in view of such a phenomenon, to— 


“  * %* * reason fiercely, 
And call the laws of Providence unequal.” 


But, after all, we may be disquieting ourselves needlessly. The 
marvellous system of compensation that runs through the material 
world is not limited in its scope, but prevails equally in the world of 
mind. We will believe, therefore, that Schubert was not less happy 
in his life than his apparently more fortunate successors are in theirs. 
It was given him, on the principle that, “as thy day is, so thy strength 
shall be ;” 
“ To wait the leisure of the righteous gods, 

Till they, in their own good appointed hour, 

Should bid his better days come forth at once, 

A long and shining train ; till he, well pleased, 

Should bow, and bless his fate, and say the gods are ‘ust.” 


If it were known how small a part of our life is that which Shakspeare 
described as “ rounded with a sleep,” much seemingly anomalous now 
would lose its mystery, and “ justify the ways of God to man.” But 
even as our knowledge now is, we see that, while justice may be 
delayed, its ultimate and triumpharit assertion is sure. Does not 
Schubert himself supply a proof of this most comfortable fact? Who 
could have anticipated, a few years ago, when the composer of the 
Wanderer and the ri King was chiefly known as a writer of songs, that 
in 18738, and earlier, his fame would be spread over the earth, and that 
musicians everywhere would eagerly contend for the possession of his 
dusty and neglected manuscripts. Such is the fact, however, and, 
seeing it, let all who value the success of whatever deserves to succeed, 
take heart of grace. ‘The world is not yet given over to the reign of 
Chance, unless Chance be, as Coleridge said, ‘‘but the pseudonyme of 
God for those particular cases which He does not choose to subscribe 
openly with His own sign-manual.” 

Another stage in Schubert’s onward progress was reached last 
Saturday week, when his fifth symphony (B flat) was played for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace. This work was known to be in existence 
before Mr. Grove rummaged Dr. Schneider’s cupboard, and, indeed, 
the Crystal Palace manager saw the “parts” in Mr. Herbeck’s 
a: But the autograph score, it appears, could not be found. 

he cupboard contained it not, nor did Mr. Grove’s repeated inquiry 
lead to any good results. His anxiety to secure the work, however, 
may have suggested its possible value to others, and thus led to the 
eventual finding of the treasure. At all events, Mr. Grove informs us 
that, “ last spring, the symphony suddenly appeared in the well-known 
Peter's Edition, arranged for four hands. This was sufficient to show 
that the score had been found, and that the original, or a copy, was in 
the possession of that most enterprising firm. After some correspond- 
ence, I obtained the loan of it, through the kind offices of Mr. Augener, 
and great was my delight when I undid the parcel and found the 
autograph itself. Somewhat careless, perhaps, to send such a treasure 
flying about the world hither and thither; but I, at least, have no 
reason to complain.” So much for the circumstances attending the 
age of the work. All that is known of its history can be told 
n yet briefer time ; for Schubert, who was little more than “ nobody” 
in his day, had nobody to take the trouble of recording his achievements. 
As is well known, he wrote in all nine symphonies, including the 
fragment in B minor ; that under notice is the fifth, and bears date 1816, 
the twentieth year of its composer’s life, and by no means one 
of his busiest, if Dr. Kreissle may be trusted. The symphony is scored 
without clarionets, trumpets, trombones, or drums; a fact which will 
undoubtedly be to its disadvantage, asin the parallel cases presented by 
many other compositions now never heard because unsuitable to our 
big orchestras, and the prevalent love of noise. Why Schubert wrote 
for so small a band in this particular case will, probably, never be found 
out, nor does it much matter. Enough that, with limited resources, 
he gave us music full of charm—not great music, perhaps, but such as 
the ear loves to dwell upon, and the musician loves to contemplate. 
The general style of the symphony in B flat is not the style which may 
rightly be called Schubert’s own. It suggests, rather, that period in the 
composer’s life when, as regards instrumental music, he was strongly 


influenced by Haydn and Mozart. How strong that influence was 
appears more and more as his works become known. ‘The theme 
tempts us to enquire in what degree the great masters—Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven—contributed to form the manner we commonly recog- 
nise as Schubert’s; but, reserving this discussion, it must suffice now to 
point out that very little in the B flat symphony is distinctive of the 
author. The first Allegro, and the Andante con moto—especially the 
latter—are eminently Mozartian. Here and there, it is true, Schubert’s 
individuality peeps out, as when, in the Allegro, he coquets between 
the minor and major cadence, after a fashion instantly recognised as his 
own; but these slight exceptions apart, the movements are clearly 
inspired by the great composer of the Jupiter. The Scherzo and Finale are 
as clearly Haydnesque. Indeed, it would be very easy to find in Haydn’s 
symphonies the “double” of the Trio ; while the theme and the working 
of the Finale have all the geniality and freshness, if not all the art, of 
the “father of the orchestra.” Mr. Grove recognizes this, and 
says, ‘‘ Schubert himself is not so prominent, and if we have Haydn’s 
gaiety, we more than once catch a glimpse of Haydn’s perruque.” Merci 
bien, Mr. Grove, for this cheap and somewhat used up sneer at the old 
master, who, as you very well know, was one of the greatest reformers 
music ever had, and one of the most progressive among musicians. If 
by perrugue you mean that Haydn’s music is orderly, and in good form, 
in short, the work of an artist, we accept the term, and avow our 
preference for perrugues over the wild unkempt shock heads of hair 
which in these later days are supposed to accompany and indicate 
genius. This, en passant, after the manner of Mr. Grove’s sneer, and 
now to our theme again. Shouldit be asked if, under the circumstances 
we have pointed out, the Symphony in B flat will live in public favour? 
we answer that, while a place among great works of its kind cannot be 
hoped for, it must ever remain an object of interest, not merely for the 
charm of its music, but also for the light it throws upon Schubert’s 
artistic career. With regard to the latter point we will put one 
suggestive question :—The Fifth Symphony is concise and in admirable 

form ; whence, then, came the diffuseness and inartistic construction of 
later works? It need hardly be said that the performance under Mr, 

Mann’s direction was all that could be desired, and we wish it were 

not requisite to add that the audience listened with very few signs of 

lively interest and applauded very slightly. 

The reference above made to Mr. Jchn Francis Barnett was not 
made without a purpose, inasmuch as that gentleman conducted a new 
overture from his own pen at the concert given on ‘I'hursday by the 
British Orchestral Society. Such an overture was announced in the 
Society’s prospectus, and naturally excited interest among those who 
have watched Mr. Barnett’s career with sympathy. It professes to 
illustrate Shakespeare’s Winter's. Tale ; but its object, we are told, is 
less to “ represent step by step the action of the drama than to depict 
those principle features in which, chiefly, its character is set forth.” 
All this, however, may be dismissed from the mind, because, heard 
without the help of an interpreter, the music no more suggests the 
Winter’s Tale than it suggests As You Like It, or The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. We decline to consider any vagueness in this respect asa 
drawback, The overture must stand or fal! according as it has, or has 
not, musical merit. Whether it duly sets forth the adventures of 
Perdita and Florizel is another and very subordinate matter, notwith- 
standing the fact that, if the rage for “ programme music ” goes on as 
now, we are likely to have musical illustrations of the Books of Euclid. 
Mr. Barnett’s overture begins with an Andante con moto, the theme 
and character of which reminds us of the introduction to the Ancient 
Mariner. This is the weakest part of the work; and the Allegro 
Vivace which follows it comes as a welcome change. Mr. Barnett has 
developed the Allegro at much length, once interrupting it by a reprise 
of the Andante theme. His music is brilliant and effective, if neither 
very original nor very striking; while the scoring throughout shows 
much excellent taste, and the facile hand of one who knows his work. 
We cannot say that the overture has shown us more of the composer 
than we had seen before, but it unquestionably strengthens his claim 
to be considered a man of ability. Mr. Barnett conducted with 
animation, and at the close was unanimously called back to the 
platform amid loud applause. Tuappevs Eae. 


Amsrerpav.—Herr and Mdme. Joachim took part in the fourth 
Felix Meritis Concert. It is superfluous to say that the room was 
crowded in every part, and the applause enthusiastic—Herr Hans von 
Biilow has been here. He gave two concerts. At the first, a ‘Beet- 
hoven Concert,” the programme included the following compositions 
by that composer: Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2; Variations, Op. 34; 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3; Sonata, Op. 110, 82 Variations in 
C minor; Capriccio, Op. 129; and Sonata, F minor, Op. 67. The 

rogrammeé of the second concert comprised pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Beethoven.—Herr Jean Becker 








and his Florentine Quartet bave likewise paid this town a visit. - 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Dirgctor—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 
At Hight o'clock precisely. 





1873. 


PROGRAMME. 
' vy ote ioli iola, and 
eon in F minor (posthumous), for two violins, viola, a 
7 lonce!! loncello—_MM. ee L. Riks, ZERvINt, and Puart .. Mendelssohn. 
SONG Miss Cravrokp .. .. Mozart, 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 24, for pianoforte alone—Herr Paver .. Weber. 
PART II. 
TRIO, in D major, Op. 9, No. 2, for 9a) viola, and violoncello— 
MM. JOACHIM, ZERBINI, and PIarTt . oe 
SONG—Miss CxavrorD .. 
QUARTET, in D major, Op. 50, No. 6, “for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacuim, Li Ries, ZeRBINI, and Piatti Haydn. 


Coxbuctor Sir JULIUS BE NEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE REMAINING MORNING PERFORMANCES 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
February, 15, 22; March 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
At Three o'clock precisely. 





PROGRAMME FOR THIS DAY, FEB. 15, 1873. 
QUARTET, in A major, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
RE are Sainton, L, Rigs, ZERBINI, and Pratt: .. ae Schumann, 
CIT. © Deeper and deeper still” 
AIR, “Wat her, Angels” (Jephtha)—Mr. Sms Reeves Handel, 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 81, “Les Adieux, L'Absence, et le 
Retour,” for Pianoforte alone—Madame SogumMann a. 
‘ariani, 


& Una rosa in cimitero” 
SONGS, + 4 Hunter's Song” Mr. Sims Reeves Mendelssohn, 


QUARTET, in F sharp minor, Op. 50, No. 4, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello (first time at the Popular Concerts)—MM. 
Sarnton, L. Rres, ZeRBINI, and Prartr_... .. Haydn. 

Conductor .. . Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, 
SIXTEENTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—FEBRUARY 15, 1873. 


— 


PROGRAMME. 








. Weber. 
Bellini, 
Johannes Brahms, 
.. Rossini. 
. Mendelssohn, 
Mozart. 
F. Clay. 
ber. 


i on tn 
Mr. MANNS. 


OVERTURE, “ Abu Hassan” we 
ARIA, “Come per me” (Sonnambula)—Malle. “RwaRELL “8 
SERENADE for ORCHESTRA (Op. 11) 
ARIA (Semiramide)—Mr. Epwarp Lioyp 
CONCERTO tor VIOLIN—Herr Joacum _.... 
ARIA, “ Per pieti ben” (Cosi fan tutte) — Malle. RizaReLtr . 
SONG, ‘The Shades of Evening”—Mr. communes LLoyD 
OVERTURE, ** Masaniello” ; 

Conductor 











DEATH. 
_ On 6th inst. in n Gower Street, i. J. . Sr. St. LeGer,  Esq,, aged 6 68. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


hae final appearance of this great pianist, on Tuesday last, 
has naturally been the great musical event of the week. 
That it has caused universal regret need hardly be said, 
because in cases of this sort, as in many others, the full 
value of a treasure only appears when the owner is called 
upon to give it up. We do not exaggerate in saying that 
for twenty years Arabella Goddard has been emphatically 
a rich possession of English music-lovers. She has played 





to them as no one else ever did; she has taught them con- 
cerning composers and compositions of whom and of which 
they would otherwise, in all probability, have remained 
ignorant; and in all other ways she has proved herself a 
“ good and faithful servant.” ‘There may have been times 
when the public failed to show a due appreciation of her 
work—times, for example, when newer lights have shone 
in our musical firmament. But, as last Tuesday proved, our 
English pianist kept her hold upon the affections of her com- 
patriots, and only the rumour of her loss was needed to 
demonstrate the fact. So good cometh out of evil ; and thus 
itis that adversity, “though like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
yet doth wear a precious jewel in his head.” Henceforth, 
it cannot be said that the English public failed to set a 
proper value upon English art, and Madame Goddard's 
leave-taking will be a stimulus to all who, like her, strive to 
discharge well their duty. We might easily fill all our space 
with eulogy of the incomparable artist whom we have just 
lost; but, under the circumstances, we prefer to quote the 
language of our contemporaries ; beginning with the great 
journal which, for reasons needless to explain, has kept 
long silence respecting her claims to public consideration :— 


: (From “ The Times.”) 

Madame Arabella Goddard’s farewell concert, given on Tuesday night in 
St. James’s Hall, was one of extraordinary interest. No name for the last 
twenty years has been more familiar to musical amateurs than that of the 
lady who has now bid adieu to them for ever. What it might have been 
hardly necessary to say while she was constantly appearing before them may, 
on such an occasion, be stated without reserve. Proficient in every school, 
Madame Goddard is excelled in none. Her general culture, indeed, is almost 
without precedent. Not only has she, in the course of her long and distin- 
guished career, mastered all the important works of the greatest acknowledged 
composers—from Bach and Handel to Mozart, from Mozart to Beethoven, 
Schubert, Hummel, Moscheles, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Sterndale Bennett 
—but she also acquainted herself, and, through her performances, acquainted 
the musical public, with those of men like Woelfl, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., 
who, comparatively “sidera minora,” were, nevertheless, giants in their 
day. Further than this, leaving what is termed “classic ” out of the question, 
there is, now that their author is dead, no one who can perform the fantasias 
of Sigismond Thalberg with the same fluency, {grace, and irreproachable 
mechanism as Madame Goddard, The renowned virtuoso himself imparted 
to her the secret of how to interpret them, and his instructions were the more 
easily taken advantage of on account of her early studies in Paris, under 
Kalkbrenner, who, as a methodical teacher for young aspirants, never had a 
rival, and who often boasted, with pride, that he had made two pianists, 
Marie Pleyel and Arabella Goddard—“ une Pleyel en herbe,” as he was wont 
to say. 

But what is of most interest, now that Madame Goddard has resolved to 
give up public playing, is her artistic career in England. This, however, need 
not be described in detail. From her first achievement, in 1853, at the con- 
certs of the Quartet Association (conducted by M. Sainton), when she played 
from memory the long, elaborate, and, to nineteen pianists out of twenty, 
almost impracticable sonata of Beethoven, in B flat, Op. 106, to her most 
recent exhibitions in public, she has only to look back to an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs. At the Philharmonic Societies, “ Old” and “ New,” at the 
Birmingham Festivals, at the Crystal Palace concerts, and, last not least, at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, she has been a recognized “star of the first 
magnitude.” And justly so; seeing that, as an English artist, she has, like a 
veritable champion, maintained the honour of musical England, holding her 
own against all comers. Even when—a girl of scarcely twenty—she made a 
tour in Germany, she was the first who ever attempted the great sonata of 
Beethoven already mentioned, her performartee of which was recorded in a 
long and elaborate article by the celebrated critic, Rellstab, one of Beethoven’s 
friends. To cite merely a paragraph or two, Herr Rellstab says:—‘ Only 
those who, by careful study, have obtained an insight into the difficult and 
complicated nature of this work, are fully capable of appreciating the extra- 
ordinary and masterly performance of Miss Arabella Goddard.” * * * * 
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“ One thing is certain—it is a most stupendous task for the pianist ; and the 
young and highly-gifted lady has the threefold merit of having played it first 
in Germany ; of being a lady who did so; and of having accomplished her task 
with a fluency and perfection in which it is doubtful if any man ever equalled, 
much less surpassed her.” This eulogy, addressed to an English pianist by 
one of the most experienced and uncompromising of German critics, is at least 
worth quoting. That Madame Goddard is the most popular artist in this 
country who has ever had to trust to fingers, rather than to voice, for 
popularity, is unquestionable; and the fact is the more gratifying to reflect 
upon because her popularity has been used so largely for good to the art of 
which she is, in her line, beyond all comparison, the most distinguished exist- 
ing representative. 

That Tuesday evening’s concert—the ‘ Farewell” of so universal a 
favourite—should have excited an unusual degree of public interest is not 
surprising. Never was St. James’s Hall crowded by a more enthusiastic 
audience, and never was a concert more thoroughly enjoyed. On such an 
occasion the programme will hardly be uninteresting to our musical readers; 
we, therefore, subjoin it :— 


PART I. 
Quartet in F, Op. 77,No.2. ... 0... 0.5 eee eee ~© Haydn 
Song, “O, swallow, swallow” ... 0 ... ss... eee Piatti. 
“Tf with all your hearts ” ( &lijah) ss ase ee Mendelssohn. 
Sonata, “ Ne Plus Ultra” (pianoforte) ... ... ...  Woelfl. 


PART II. 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 58, Pianoforte and Violoncello ‘Mendelssohn. 
Song“ Le Moine” ...  ... 0. ove eee eee Meyerbeer. 
Rie; © Aaa aes ica cae | ee sco ose gee BOMNOVER: 
Trio, in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello Haydn. 

How Madame Goddard plays the Ne Plus Ultra sonata of Woelfl, which 
she was the first to introduce, at her own “ Recitals,” and subsequently at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, is well known; and how, when associated with 
Signor Piatti, she executes the splendid violoncello sonata of Mendelssohn 
is equally familiar to frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts, Enough 
that on this important occasion she played her best—which is equivalent to 
saying the best.of the best. After Woelfl’s sonata, being thrice called back, 
she resumed her seat at the pianoforte, and gave the fantasia of her early master, 
Thalberg, on the English melody, ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” Of Haydn’s genial 
and animated trio we need only say that it wound up the concert with eclat. 
After it, Madame Goddard was twice enthusiastically called forward, and 
applauded ‘‘ to the echo.” 

The singers were Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Santley. Mr. Lloyd was 
recalled after “ Adelaida,” in which he was accompanied by Madame Goddard. 
Mr. Santley was encored in both his songs, in the first of which he 
was accompanied on the violoncello by the composer, and for the second 
of which he substituted the serenade in Don Giovanni. The quartet 
of Haydn was admirably performed by Messrs. Carrodus, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, the first and last of whom were Madame Goddard’s associates in 
Haydn’s trio. The accompanist at the pianoforte was Sir Julius Benedict— 
Sacile princeps. 





(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

On Tuesday night last, in St. James’s Hall, a distinguished and remarkable 
artist bade farewell to the public of London. It has often to be said, as 
regards the musical profession, that “superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage ;” but Madame Arabella Goddard, reversing this order of things, makes 
her exit while in the prime of life, and in the zenith of her powers. The 
reasons for this unusual course are not stated, and they can form no matter 
for speculation or discussion here ; but the fact itself is one calling for sincere 
regret. It is not often that an English pianist wins the high distinction so 
long enjoyed by Madame Goddard; still less often does an artist equally gifted 
achieve so much in the cause of art. For twenty years the lady who made 
her final bow last night has been the champion pianist of England, and the 
ready and willing servant of whatever worthy composer or worthy composition 
deserved a hearing. The public memory is unfortunately short, and it may be 
that few have a just conception of the significance appertaining to last night’s 
proceedings. For the behoof of all the world, save that hypothetical few, we 
will sketch, in brief terms, the course of Madame Goddard’s artistic career. 

Born at St. Saens, in the South of France, in 1836, Arabella Goddard 
showed surprising aptitude for music at a very early age, and, when 








six years’ old, was taken to Paris for the benefit of Kalkbrenner’s 
instruction. Under that distinguished master, to whose admirable system her 
great executive powers owe not a little, Miss Goddard made such progress that, 
after two years’ study, she appeared in public, performing on the occasion one 
of Hummel’s concertos. The child being brought to London in 1846, Mrs. 
Anderson first, and next the late Thalberg, continued the work Kalkbrenner 
had begun; fantasias and music of a like class serving meanwhile to exhibit 
Miss Goddard’s precocious ability in public. Her first important début took 
place at the ‘‘ National Concerts,” conducted by the late Balfe, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in 1850, when the young artist performed, with great 
success, the music of Hummel and other popular writers for her instrument. 
The year following, Miss Goddard was placed, on Thalberg’s recommendation, 
under the care of Mr. J. W. Davison, who at once discerned his pupil’s great 
capacity for more serious work than had before engaged her attention. So 
speedily did the young pianist profit by the counsels of her master, that 
her real début as a classical player took place in 1853, at one of the 
New Philharmonie Concerts, then given in Exeter Hall, under Lind- 
paintner’s direction. ‘The work played on that occasion was the Concerto 
in C minor (No. 3), of Sterndale Bennett, who marked his sense of the 
artist’s ability by presenting her with a handsome souvenir. From this 
time Miss Goddard led an active life—constantly adding new classical works 
to her repertory, and producing them at ‘ Recitals” given by herself, or at 
public concerts where she was engaged. Thé name of those works is legion; 
selected with rare acumen from the then little known compositions of Dussek, 
Woelfl, Steibelt, Pinto, and other masters of equal rank. At this time also 
Miss Goddard brought forward the later sonatas of Beethoven, which very 
few artists cared to play. Her crowning achievement in connection with those 
great works took place at a concert of the excellent and too short-lived 
Quartet Association, established by Messrs. Sainton and Cooper, when she 
played from memory the Sonatain B flat (Op. 106)—a task no pianist had 
ever ventured to essay before a public audience. Miss Goddard repéated this 
memorable effort at Berlin, in 1855, and received from Herr Rellstab, the 
eminent critic, and friend of Beethoven, such praise as was due to a young 
artist who, coming from an “unmusical country” to musical Germany, 
successfully accomplished a task shunned by all Beethoven’s compatriots, 
Having returned to England in 1856, Miss Goddard resumed her favourite 
work of reviving neglected masterpieces. In rapid succession she made the 
public acquainted with the fugues of Bach, Handel, and Scarlatti; the ‘* Plus 
Ultra” sonata and concertos in G minor and in E flat of Dussek, the C minor 
sonata of, Woelfl, and other works of like value. How, later, she added 
novelty after novelty to the programmes of the Monday Popular Concerts ; was 
the first to play Mendelssohn’s posthumous compositions; revived the name 
of Friedemann Bach, Eberlin, and many another half-forgotten worthy, and 
persistently vindicated the genius of our own composer, Sir Sterndale Bennett 
—all these things must be fresh in the public mind. It is impossible to look 
back upon such a career without admiration, and without a consciousness that 
the retirement of such an artist is a loss to music not easily overrated. As 
regards Madame Goddard’s place among pianists, and with respect to her dis- 
tinctive gifts, very much might be said were it necessary to assert the dignity 
of the one or the rare value of the other. But, though this is not necessary, 
we may be allowed, at such a time as the present, to recall the peculiar merits 
which have given Madame Goddard an abiding place in the annals of her art. 
Of her wonderfully correct execution it boots not to speak at length. Diffi- 
culties never seemed difficulties, as she surmounted them with the ease of one 
who moves along a plain and beaten path; while the keenest ears listened 
vainly for a false note or a sign of hesitation. Not less remarkable was her 
command over gradations of tone, from the faintest whisper to the loudest 
thunder of the Broadwood ‘‘ Grand ;” and no connoisseur has ever heard Mdme. 
Goddard play a rapid scale passage, pianissimo, without recognising a triumph of 
executive art. On a par with this mechanical ability we place the great and laud- 
able conscientiousness which prompted her always to reverence the composer 
whose interpreter she became. At atime when new “ readings” were the fashion, 
and the credit of originality was sought at the expense of truth, Madame 
Goddard never swerved from the straight path of an obvious duty. Her 
business was to know the mind of the composer, and, knowing it, to represent 
his ideas with such faithfulness as was possible. This business, neither more 
nor less, she steadily pursued. It has often been charged against Madame 
Goddard that her playing wanted warmth, and was deficient in expression. 
We can understand the charge when made by that large class of the public 
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who hear with their eyes, because it must have seemed impossible that an 
artist touching every chord of musical feeling with a calm, impassive face, and 
well-nigh motionless figure, could herself, have felt. But those who listened 
only with their ears were conscious of no deficiency in the subtle power 
through which a musical artist can excite the imagination and work upon 
the emotions. To them Beethoven spoke, when she interpreted, with all his 
passion and all his pathos; Schubert moved them with his plaintive tenderness; 
and Mendelssohn charmed them with his courtly and cultured grace. By 
such connoisseurs Madame Goddard was regarded as the finished artist, who 
left nothing to desire. But enough of eulogy, however much the occasion 
warrants it. Madame Goddard has quitted public life in England, and we 
cannot but feel that the chances of our boasting another such pianist, equipped 
for a career of equal usefulness, are small indeed. 

The concert given last night was attended by a crowd which filled the Hall 
in every part, and was thoroughly in sympathy with the occasion. A pro- 
gramme, framed on the Monday Popular model, had been drawn up, compris- 
ing Haydn’s Quartet in F (Op. 77), Woelfl’s “Ne Plus Ultra” Sonata, 
Mendelssohn's Sonata in D for piano and violoncello, and Haydn’s pianoforte 
Trio in G. The concerted works, in which Madame Goddard was assisted by 
Messrs. Carrodus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, were all capitally played and 
much applauded ; but, as need scarcely be said, the event of the evening was 
the performance of Woelfl’s Sonata. A storm of applause greeted Madame 
Goddard's appearance, and this encouraged her to play as she has only played 
before on exceptional occasions. ‘The result was two enthusiastic recalls; 
and after that a third summons, to which the artist responded with Thalberg’s 
‘Home, sweet home.” Madame Goddard also accompanied Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaida ;” joined, Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn's Sonata; and, as a final 
act, took part in Haydn’s trio, at the close of which the crowded audience bade 
her farewell with an earnestness of feeling she is not likely to forget. We 
should add that Mr. Santley sang Piatti’s “Swallow, swallow, flying south.” 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Le Moine ’—both encored ; that Mr. Lloyd was substitute 
for Mr. Reeves in “If with all your hearts,” and “ Adelaida;” and 
that Sir Julius Benedict accompanied all the vocal music in his own 
perfect way. 

We understand that Madame Goddard will shortly leave England on an 
artistic tour through the Australian Colonies, California, the Eastern States, 
and Canada. 


(From “The Morning Advertiger.”) 


In the course of a few weeks Madame Arabella Goddard will be on her way 
to Australia. She will go to the Colonies as the representative pianist of the 
old country, and the presence of such a perfect artist can do no less than 
exercise a beneficial effect upon the musical taste of the community on the 
other side of the world. Madame Goddard can ill be spared from London; for. 
although pianoforte players abound, there are few who unite in themselves 
every quality which constitutes a really great artist. There are degrees of 
excellence in pianists as in poets and painters, and a truly perfect develop- 
ment in either is a rare exception. So it must always remain ; 
and the departure, for a considerable period, of one allowed to be 
irreproachable as an exponent of classical music, will leave a gap very 
difficult to fill up. Madame Arabella Goddard’s way is prepared for her in 
the Australian Colonies, or wherever she may go; and we cannot doubt that 
musical culture in the most remote English-speaking countries or dependencies 
is sufficiently advanced to make her triumph sure and certain. The good- 
will of the English public will follow ker, and will be accompanied by wishes 
for her speedy return ; though some time must elapse ere Madame Goddard can 
be heard again in London. A voyage to Australia is a very different thing 
from a few weeks’ trip to America; but whenever the lady may re-appear 
after her colonial expedition, it will not be a day too soon for her many 
admirers at home. On Tuesday night last Madame Goddard bade fare- 
well to London at a concert arranged on the model of the Monday 
Populars. St. James’s Hall was the locality, and the audience was more 
than ordinarily numerous. Haydn’s Quartet in F, for strings, Op. 77, No. 
2, was played by Mr. Carrodus, Herr L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, 
with the exception of that admirable violinist, Mr. Carrodus, a familiar Mon- 
day Popular group of artists. The same composer's Trio in G major, for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, was played by Mdme. Goddard, Mr. Carrodus, 
and Signor Piatti. Woelfl’s Sonata, ‘‘Ne Plus Ultra,” Op. 41, was the 





solo chosen by Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who first introduced it at the Monday 
Populars, Naturally enough the pianist was heard at her best on Tuesday 
night, and her rendering of the Sonata was as perfect an example of 
pianoforte playing as can well be conceived. The passages of double 
notes for both hands in the Allegro moderato were given with clearness, 
precision, and a deliciously crisp touch. Nothing was lost, slurred, or com- 
promised ; and the whole performance of this movement was a triumph of 
art. The variations on “ Life let us cherish” were also given with every 
possible gradation of light and shade, and the third in particular served to 
show the pianist’s extreme delicacy of touch. A storm of applause followed 
the performance, and. Madame Goddard, being summoned to the platform a 
second time, responded to the compliment with Thalberg’s arrangement of 
“Home, sweet home.” The pianist was again heard, with Signor Piatti, in 
Mendelssohn’s fine Sonata in D major for pianoforte and violoncello. 
oommnmeel (lemesmeened 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WE are always glad to welcome Mr. Henry Leslie’s Pe 
especially when it is full of promise of good things drawn from 
the repertory which belongs as of right to Mr. Leslie’s excellent 
choir. With regard to that choir, the good work it has done, 
and the superb manner of its doing, not a word need be said. Let 
us go at once to the prospectus of the eighteenth season. Four 
concerts will be given—on February 27, March 27, April 24, and 
May 29, respectively. In the first programme will be a selection 
from the works of Italian and English composers ranging from 
Marenzio on the one hand, down to Sir S. Bennett on the other. 
Sacred music will exclusively be given at the second concert; 
madrigals and part-songs by Sir H. Bishop and contemporaries at 
the third ; and the fourth will be devoted to the director’s benefit, 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley being engaged to appear. A 
better or more interesting scheme could not have been drawn up. 


As early as the fifteenth century, there was a permanent 
theatre at Metz, and on the same site as the present building. 
According to the town chronicles, The Apocalypse of St, John was 
presented there in 1412; The Wonderful Deeds of the Arch-Angel 
Michael, in 1480; and The Life of Job,in 1513. We see from the 
above that the pieces were founded on Biblical subjects, and the 
authors would—if they could—turn in their graves, were they to 
know the style of pieces performed on the same spot in later 
times. Since the theatre has again become German, however, 
Offenbach, and others of the same kidney, have not had it all their. 
own way as formerly ; something higher has been introduced into 
the bills, and the German performances were inaugurated with 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 

Tue following story is “ going the round” in America :— 

“A meeting recently took place ‘between Mr. Boucicault and a ‘ friend of 
his from the West :’ The latter called at the inn which shelters the dramatist, 
and sent up his card, writing thereon, ‘ pressing business.’ The dramatist 
‘saw’ that card, and hastily rising from his position of repose, inserted his 
figure into one of Poole’s most tasteful draperies, and awaited the up-coming 
apparition. The entire stranger entered, and grasping ‘both fives’ uf Mr. 
B., observed: ‘ Mr. Boucicault, I have long been an admirer of yours. I 
have seen you play here in Bolton, London, Dublin, and New York; 1 hail 
from Chicago. I have called to tell you this to your face, and to say that I 
should like to borrow ten dollars.’ |The dramatic author, appreciating the 
neat style of the man of the West, extended to him the desired greenback, 
and the twain parted, never, never to meet again.” 

Dexter Smith says he is in no way responsible for the truth of 
this anecdote. Dexter Smith is wise, because we saw it recently 
in the Paris Figaro, with Alexander Dumas as its hero. 


A LITTLE while ago the head of a lecture bureau in Boston 
received a letter from a small western village, inquiring for how 


much the lecture committee of the place could engage ‘‘ that 
German singer, Lucky, with a good support for a couple of con- 
certs?” To this the gentleman addressed replied :— 


“My Dear Str,—To engage that German singer, Lucky, with a good 
support, for a couple of concerts, I fear you weuld be compelled to mortage 
your entire town, to say nothing of the outlying farms. If you decide to con- 
clude the arrangement I shall be pleased to serve you.—Very truly, z 

64 eteenemanenn 4 


The lecture agent has not yet been heard from. 
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Tue following remarkable vy g: of fine writing appeared 
lately in the Daily State Journal of Richmond, Va. The artist 
spoken of is Mdlle. Carlotta Patti :— 

‘She is one of those rare, song-inspired spirits, in whom there is a 
perpetual fountain of delight, ever springing up fresh and full, and pouring 
the richness of its treasures on all things around her; giving us a relish of 
higher enjoyment than we ever deemed possible of attainment in ourselves, 
though we find it constantly attainable in her. Her music is like the out- 
breakings of joy in birds, after the descent of storms, and when nature has 
come suddenly forth from deep shade into open sunshine. There is a charm 
in itthat is not art, but nature. It stirs and elevates, melts and soothes, awes 
and inspires precisely as if an inspiration of nature moved us within the most 
sacred and inner precincts of her temple. It is a revelation of what we would 
be ourselves, if we could only reach the expandings and aspirings of the 
higher nature within us. Mdlle. Patti is so full of music that, in her merri- 
ment, she can’t help laughing it right out, just as a bird runs up a scale of 
joy in an ecstatic trill. Laughing, it is music ; sighing, it is music ; weeping, 
it is music; for, in whatever mood, her heart flows out in joyousness or 
sorrow, just as her audience is to be moved by the particular spell upon its 
spirit.” 

Not bad of its kind, we must admit—but the kind! 
(oe 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

BuackHEeatH.—A concert was given inthe Alexandra Hall, on the 
4th inst., by Mr. Ridley Prentice, whose Brixton “‘ Monthly Popular 
Concerts” we have more than once had occasion to notice in com- 
mendatory terms. Mr. Prentice has recently accepted the appointment 
of organist ot Christ Church, Lee Park, the congregation of which, with 
the neighbouring gentry, were well represented at his concert. The 
programme embraced several items of a classical character, notably 
Haydn’s pianoforte Trio in G, No. 1; Woelfl’s*‘ Ne Plus Ulta” Sonata ; 
a Sonata for Violoncello by Marcello; Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Trio in 
C minor ; and violin and piano solos by Tartini, Schubert, and Schumann. 
These works, entrusted to the careful interpretation of Messrs. Prentice, 
Holmes, and Piatti, were executed in the most irreproachable manner, 
whilst the warm plaudits which rewarded their conscientious efforts at 
the termination of each performance indicated a thorough appreciation 
of the musical feast. The vocalists who contributed to the entertain- 
ment were Miss Ellen Horne and Madame Patey, the last-named of 
whom included amongst her songs an expressive sacred air, entitled 
“* Hear my prayer,” written by the bénéficiaire. 

Mz. Hatter: Suerparp gave a performance of his new “ Mass of St: 
Wilfrid,” for male voices and organ, to a numerous audience, on 
Monday evening, at St. Mary’s Chapel, Sloane Street. Although the 
real effect of such a work can only be properly estimated when in con- 
nection with a religious service, the performance afforded great satisfac- 
tion to those present, and the work is highly creditable to Mr. Hallett 
Sheppard as a composer of Church music. Amongst the different 
movements demanding particular notice is the “ Kyrie,” with its sweet 
and captivating melody; the “Credo,” in which the “ Incarnatus est” 
is especially effective ; also the ‘‘Benedictus” and “Agnus Dei.” In 
the latter the charming motive of the “ Kyrie” is again happily intro- 
duced, We omitto mention the exquisite “‘ Offertorium” (a movement 
tor organ solo in G major), the subject of which is treated in musician- 
like style. This highly symphonic movement might, indeed, be scored 
for a full band, and produce great effect as an instrumental piece. That 
Mr. Hallett Sheppard, who is known as one of our best organ-players, 
gave it to perfection, need scarcely be mentioned. The ‘‘ Mass” was finely 
sung by a select chorus of male voices; and we congratulate Mr. Hallett 
Sheppard on the deserved success of his new work, which, under the 
present restrictions in the Roman Catholic Chapels, will be of great 
value to their choirs. 


Bremen.—At the fifth of the so-called Private Concerts, the pro- 
gramme included Symphony, in G minor, No. 4, Raff; Overture to 
Coriolan, Beethoven, and Overture to Huryanthe, Weber. Madame 
Hallwachs-Heintz, from Berlin, played Schubert’s « Wandererphan- 
tasie,” as arranged by Liszt, and a Fantasia by the same composer on 
motives from Mendelssohn’s music to a Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. 
Herr Schelper was the vocalist. 

Mian.—The general rehearsals of Senor Gomez’s new opera : Josca, 
commenced at the Scala some short time since. The work ought to be 
produced within a few days, but the management has been so unlucky 
this season—some of the papers say it is under the influence of the 
jettatura, or “ evil eye”—that it is impossible to say when the event 

really come off, or whether it will even come off at all. After 
Fosca, Herr R. Wagner's Lohengrin is set down for production. It is 
said that Herr Wagner will himself come and conduct, but anent the 
last point, namely, that of Herr Wagner’s presence here, grave doubts 
are entertained by many. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Devonrort.—Mrs, John Macfarren, the eminent London pianist, 

assisted by two accomplished vocalists, Miss Agnes Drummond 
(soprano) and Mr. Henry Guy (tenor), gave a very attractive little con- 
cert on Wednesday, February 5th. Mre. Macfarren’s playing of a 
varied selection of pieces by the best composers was warmly appreciated, 
and she responded to a vociferous encore for Brissac’s Fantasia on 
Welsh melodies, by repeating the concluding theme, “ The March of 
the Men of Harlech.” Miss Drummond’s and Mr. Guy’s admirable 
singing of the duets, “ Mira la bianca luna” (Rossini), ‘‘ Da quel di” 
(Donizetti), and «“ O Maritana ” (Wallace), were prominent features in 
the programme. Miss Drummond won an encore in the late Tom 
Cook’s “ Over hill, over dale.” Mr. Guy had to repeat his own pretty 
ballad, ‘‘ Philomel,” and Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s “‘ My own, my guiding 
star.” : 
Piymout.—The members and friends of the Mechanics’ Institute 
were treated to a musical entertainment last evening, the like of which 
they have not had the pleasure of listening to for some time past. The 
large hall was well filled, the audience being gathered together, no 
doubt, through the intimation that the concert would be by distin- 
guished artists, and that any were disappointed in their expectations of 
a good entertainment, cannot for a moment be believed. Miss Agnes 
Drummond (soprano), Mr. H. Guy (tenor), and Mrs. John Macfarren 
(pianist), -each in their several efforts, were loudly and repeatedly 
applauded, and the execution of various pieces on the piano, performed 
in a most accomplished manner, elicited a spontaneous burst of approval 
at the conclusion of each. 

Leaminaton —On Wednesday last, Mr. Klitz gave a lecture on the 
“Science of Music and its Influences on Society,” at Leamington. The 
Chronicle of Saturday says :— 

“ Mr. Klitz commenced his subject by alluding, ina highly intel- 
lectual address, to the power of music, its general characteristics, and 
enlivened his lecture by very useful and forcible anecdotes. We may 
truthfully say that Mr. Klitz is a pianist of no common order, and his 
vocal illustrations were performed in the most finished style, and fully 
showed the accomplished master of his art. In his hands, also, the 
concertina is made to produce the most charming effects of which this 
popular instrument is capable. He elicited universal applause through- 
out the entertainment.” 

The Leamington Courier spoke in the highest terms of the playing of 
Mr. Klitz. ontiiiiatbilee 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sir,— Will you kindly allow me, through your columns, to plead the 
cause of one in deep distress, with the circumstances of whose case 1 
have just been. made acquainted. 

Mr. G. R. G. Pringle (formerly a chorister at St. Margaret's Chapel, 
Marylebone), who was decidedly one of the leading musicians in 
Melbourne, and respected alike for his amiability of character, readiness 
to assist those in need, and high moral worth, owing to the critical 
state of his wife, returned to Europe some time since, in the forlorn 
hope of saving her life. The inevitable expenses of the voyage and a 
lengthened stay in this country made extensive demands upon his 
pecuniary resources; but the object of his journey attained, and his 
wife happily restored to health—like the true artist he was—before 
returning to the Antipodes, he sought to avail himself of the pre- 
eminent advantages afforded by a course of study in the world-renowned 
art-centre of Leipzig, where (to quote from a letter I have received 
from the English chaplain) “he sunk into a premature grave, after 
lengthened and costly sickness, leaving his wife and four children (two 
of them under five) literally destitute ina strange land.” The Rev. Mr. 
Whitford goes on to say :—‘“ Her best, if not sole, hope for the future is 
to take her children back to their birthplace, é.¢., Melbourne, where her 
brother can help her, and the high repute and cherished name of the 
dead artist will help them as nowhere else.” 

The cost of the voyage, at the lowest possible estimate, will amount 
to £100, and it is important that they should sail one month hence. 
In the hope that those whom fortune has favoured in their artistic 
career will not forget others less prosperous, thus suddenly deprived of 
their natural protector, and cast helpless on the world, I venture to ask, 
under such exceptionally painful circumstances, if you will spare me 
space for the insertion of this appeal. I may add that the Rev. Upton 
Richards, All Saints, Margaret Street; G. A. B. Beecroft, Esq., 4, Glou- 
cester Terrace, Regent’s Park; Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street, and Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W., have kindly 
consented to receive and acknowledge any contributions sent to them. 
Donations may also be forwarded to Rev. R. W. Whitford, Elisen 
Strasse, 17 b.t., Leipzig, or to me.—l am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Freperic ARCHER, 
Organist, Alexandra Palace, 


6, Newton Terrace, Lee, S.L., 
Muswell Hill, N. 


February 12th, 1878. 
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AM I TO DIE? 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Knowing your kind feeling towards those who have fallen from 
the pinnacle of fame, through caprice or fashion, or pushed off the 
high-road into the “Slough of Despond,” by some gaudy, over-dressed, 
flimsy trickster, I appeal to you, Sir, to help me out of my truly 
deplorable condition. I had friends once ; they, like shadows, have 
departed, and have left names that will live, while those who have 
hustled me out of sight and sound will be forgotten, but who are now 
flourishing their flimsy finery, and, without a blush of shame, sending 
forth crudities and nudities that would have been hissed off the stage 
when my friends, Balfe, Wallace, Barnett, and a host of others, flourished 
the biton, who never degraded themselves by pandering to a debased 
taste! Who can charge my truest friend of all, Alfred Bunn, with stealing 
«Baron Nicholson’s” (Judge and Jury Club) « Tit-bits,” as he called 
them, or culling from the “ Cyder Cellars” their “spicy ditties,” or 
pilfering from the “ Coal-hole” a shovelful of gross vulgarity ? No, no ! 
“ Alfred” had a soul above “ Music Halls” and “ cellar-flaps, >and did 
all he could to raise Hnglish authors, singers, and musicians to the 
position they ought to hold. Many a man has had a monument erected 
to his memory who deserves it Jess than the late Alfred Bunv. What- 
ever his shortcomings were, he was true to his countrymen, and fostered 
national talent. 

I am homeless; why should I be when there is a fine house lying 
waste in the Haymarket, which only wants putting in order, 
and ®which could be done as readily as the building of the 
“ Albert Hall?” If Her Gracious Majesty would only come forward 
and stretch out her helping hand, the nobles and wealthy of 
the land would soon take up the shares, and I should be again fostered 
and cared for, and in a short time repay with interest all the cost they 
may have been put to. Besides, Sir, I feel I have aclaim upon my country. 
Why should such large sums of money be lavished and squandered, in 
some instances, upon my two sisters, “Art and Science,’ annually, 
while I am left totally unprovided for; in fact, never thought of? Is 
there no one bold enough to bring my claims before the House of Lords 
or Commons? What have I done, Sir, to be treated with such silent 
contempt? Is my sweet voice never to be heard again? Am I 
to be left to die ?—Yours, &c., Miss EneiisH OPERA. 


Door-Step, Colonnade, Haymarket. ' 





THE OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
( Copyright.) 
Her mother was his early love, 
Her sire his boyhood’s friend ; ; 
And when they pass’d away, their child 
The old man vow'd to tend. 


She was the sunshine of his home, 
A rose so fresh and gay, 

That nestled to his lonely heart 
More closely day by day. 

And then she had hef mother's smile, 
Her eyes and golden hair, 

And oft would smooth and kiss his brow, 
And chase away a care. 


What wonder then that to his heart 
Crept back the love of old— 

But autumn may not wed with spring— 
He cherished it untold. 


And when there came a seemly knight, 
To woo her from his side, 
The old man smiled upon him, 
For her sake, his joy and pride. 
But fickle was the knight and false 
(A story threadbare old), 
He woo'd her for a little while, 
Then wed for lands and gold. 





A blighted flow'r can bloom no more ; 
The old man wept one day, 

As murmuring the name she lov’d, 
His darling passed away. 

He laid her by her mother’s side, 
Beneath a willow tree, 

And carv'd upon a simple stone, 

“ God gave and took Marie.” 
Louisa Gray. 











ORGAN NEWS. 


The following is a description of the organ built for St, Martin’s 
Church, Leicester, hy J. W. Walker & Sons. In the instrument has 
been incorporated the pipe work—2 sound boards, and bellows—of the 
original organ by Snetzler, of 24 rows of keys, and 23 stops. 

The instrument has four complete manuals, and an independent 
pedal organ. Pneumatic lever applied to great organ, swell organ, 
and couplers. 

Great OrGan (CC To G In ALTO). 
Stops. Ft. Pipes. | Stops. 
1, Double Open Diapason 7. Principal (metal) 


(metal). 16 56 | 8. Harmonic Flute (metal 
and wi ° 


2. Large Open Diapason és 

tal 56 | 19. Twelfth (metal) 
10. Fifteenth (metal) .. 
11, Mixture, 5 ranks (metal) 
12, Posaune (metal) .. 
13, Clarion (metal) 


(me ie on 
3, Small Open Diapason 
(metal)... i 
4. Horn Diapason (metal) 
The Bass ot these stops form 
the two fronts, 8 and W. 
5. Stopped Diapason (wood) 8 tone 56 
5. Clarabella, Tenor C (wood) s 44! 


Swett Orean (CC To G in ALTO), 
. Lieblich Bourdon (wood) 16 tone 56 | 8. ‘Twelfth (metal) 
- Open Diapason (metal) 8 56 | 9%. Flageolet (wood) .. 
3. Flauto Dolce, Gamut G, 10. Mixture, 4 ranks (metal) 
lower Notes grooved 11. Contra Fagotto (metal) 
into No. 5 (wood) 8 feet & 8 tone 49 | 12. Horn (metal) 
. Keraulophon (metal) 8 56 | 13. Trumpet (metal) 
- Lieblich Gedact (wood) 8 tone 56 | 14. Hauthoy (metal) 
. Principal (metal) .. 4 56 | 15. Clarion (metal) 
. Lieblich Flute (metal 
and wood) .. bs 


a 56 
8 56 


aa 
et 

mo COM! ter 

we 





4tone 56 


Cuoir Orcay (CC To G in ALTOo), 

1. Prepared for Lieblich Bourdon 6. Flute (wood) .. ee 4 
2. Open Diapason (metal) 8 56 7. Principal(metal) .. 4 
. Stopped Diapason (wood) 8 tone 56 8 Fifteenth (metal) .. 2 
. Dulciana (metal)... 8 56 | 9. Cremona and Bassoon 
. Voix Celeste, Tenor C, |  * (metal) oa as 

undulating with No, 4 | 

(metal)... oe 8 44 


Ecuo OrGan (CC tro G in Aro). 

56, 5. Echo Flageolet, Harmonic 
56 | (metal eo ain 

6. Vox Humana (metal) 

56 | 


tone 56 
56 
56 


8 tone 56 
436 


- Bell Gamba (metal) .. 8 
2, Wald Flute (wood) 8 feet & 8 tone 
. Echo Dulciana, Lieblich 
Bass (metal and wood) 8 
. Dulcet (metal) ee 4 


PepaL OrGan (CCC To F), 
- Open Diapason (wood) 16 42 5. Principal (metal) 
. Bourdon (wood) ¥ 16 tone 42 | 6. Prepared for Fagotto 
. Prepared for Violoncello | 7. Space left for 32 feet tone 
+ Quint Bass (wood) 10} tone 42 | Sub Bass 


Covup_ers, &c, 
. Swell to Pedals 


’. Choir to Pedals ) 4. Composition Pedals ad se Organ 
- Great to Pedals 


§ ° 39 ” Ww ell ” 
+ Swell to Great js. Peaal 
. Swell Octave to Great 
. Swell to Choir 
. Pedal Octave 
. Heel Pedal Ventil acting on Pedal Organ, shutting off all but Bourdon 
. Heel Pedal Ventil acting on Coupler, Great to Pedal and Swell to Pedal 
. Echo to Pedal 
. Choir to Echo, and worked by,Toe Pedal 
. Tremulant to Echo Organ 


Summary, 
Stops. Pipes. 
° 13 940 
151001 
436 


336 
168 


Great Organ 
Swell ,, 
Choir ,, 
Echo ,, 
Pedal ,, 
Couplers, &c. 
Total .. aS = ic 8 2881 


This noble instrument is now standing at the manufactory, Francis 


| Street, Tottenham Court Road, where rehearsals were given on 


Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday last, by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Best. 


Mapriv.—Sefior Salvadore Colantes, one of the best modern poets 
of Spain, has been commissioned to translate Dinorah into Spanish, so 
that Meyerbeer’s popular work may be represented by Spanish 
artists. 


Parriotic dramas would have a fair chance were they allowed in 
Schleswig-Holsteiv, where the love for Denmark is far from extinct. 
During the performance of a piece, called The Recruit, recently at 
Hadersleben, immense enthusiasm was created by the appearance on 
the stage of an actor wearing the Danish cockade. A policeman who 
was present hissed to no purpose, but the higher authorities suppressed 
the patriotic drama next day. 
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HERR R. WAGNER AT HAMBURGH AND BERLIN. 


During a tolerably long experience of the world, we have 
found that the number of persons who hide their light under the 
proverbial bushel is exceedingly small. Such individuals there are, 
no doubt, but among them we certainly cannot class the Poet- 
Musician of the Future, the author of Opera and Drama, the 
on of Lohengrin and Der Ring der Nibelungen. That Herr 


R. Wagner’s good opinion of himself has not diminished is 

roved by what occurred at the second concert got up in this old 
Hanse Town by his admirers, for the purpose of raising funds 
towards the erection of the famous National-Festival-Stage- 
Play-Theatre at Bayreuth. ‘The concert was most numerously 
attended, and Herr Wagner himself conducted. He received a 
warm welcome on making his appearance, and liberal applause 
followed each piece. At the conclusion of the concert, the 
composer was recalled several times, and, at last, to lend, we 
suppose, variety to the proceedings, made a few observations 
‘in his own peculiar manner,” as the Berlin Echo observes, “a 
manner which must appear strange to those not familiar with his 
mental conformation.” This ‘‘ manner,” as readers of the Musical 
World cannot fail by this time to be aware, is the way he has of 
affirming, in season and out of season, that he, Richard Wagner, 
is every one, and that no other being is anybody. We do not 
require a careful analysis to prove that such is the gist of everything 
he has ever written or said; a very cursory glance at his writings, 
the reports of his speeches in public, or utterances in private, 
will prove this to be the fact. On the present occasion, he 
pared ey perhaps, to thank the audience for the enthusiasm they 
had displayed in his cause, but his intention was, at any rate, not 
very clear, or strongly = On the contrary, the principal 
characteristic of his speech was not gratitude to his hearers, but 
the self-sufficiency of a man who is convinced of the sacred nature 
of his mission, and is unable to understand how others can conceive 
or harbour a doubt about it. He observed that it was only by a 
small circleof friends that he had beeninvited to be presentthat day, 
but that he should leave with the conviction that the small circle 


had been greatly extended. He said that he left the Hamburghers | da: 


as a legacy, on his departure, one thought : The thought of his mag- 
nanimous, d, ner anor enterprise. He exhorted them fo 
make this their own; for the town of Hamburgh would suffer no 
dishonour by helping to build the new theatre. A great many 
of those present liked neither the gist nor the form of these 
remarks ; they expected, at any rate, thanks and an acknowledg- 
ment of their zeal for art first, whatever might have followed in 
the way of egotism and self-laudation. Wagner, however, has 
long forgotten the use of honied words, and his admirers must 
be content to take him as he is, or turn from him altogether. 
Our contemporary above named says : ‘* Whoshall say whether his 
presence, the production of his works under his own nal direc- 
tion, and his intercourse with the orchestra and the public, will 
have contributed to destroy the doubts as to his qualities as an 
artist, or whether people still fling at his head the charge of a 
dilettanteism, which alone, as such, attracts and amuses the 
great dilettante-mass? Wagner, however, is never unready, 
like the dilettante, who, though possessing the will to do some- 

thing, always remains sticking at that point, and gets no further. 
What Wagner wishes to do, he is able todo; that isa fact we 
do not deny. That his employment of artistic resources is 
exaggerated, degenerating into ugliness, and frequently into 
distortion, is another thing. But it is by no means necessary to 
follow an individual like Wagner through thick and thin. He 
is @ man like us all, and human imperfection vainly strives to 
attain the really Ideal ; but that man is a great man who has 
effected more than the best among his fellows. This is the 
standard for measuring all human efforts; its adoption will 
preserve us from worshipping false idols, and from depreciating 
the truly eminent.” 

Among the pieces performed at the first concert the following 
were repeated at the second: the Prelude to Lohengrin, the 
Prelude to, and concluding movement of, Tristan und Isolde, the 
‘‘KKaisermarsch,” and Siegmund’s “ Love Song,” from the opera 
of Die Walkie. The additional pieces were the overture to 
Tannhduser, together with the ‘‘ Hammer Song” and the “ Smelt- 
ing Song” from Siegfried. Some astonishment was expressed at 





the last two songs figuring in the programme of a concert ; they 
can scarcely be conceived apart from the stage, for it is hardly 
possible that such realistic music can be adequately performed 
without stage accessories and ‘‘ pr ies.” The ‘* Hammer 
Song” was encored. Herr Lederer sang it extremely well, 
though he lacked strength to hold his own against the rumbling 
orchestra. Herr Wagner took the allegro of the Tannhiiuser over- 
ture at a pretty moderate tempo ; other parts, however, he scam- 
pered through at a break-neck rate. 

The following address relative to the above concerts was pub- 
lished in a local paper : — 

“ Tsraelites, Richard Wagner is here to superintend the performance of his 
own compositions. Richard Wagner is the author of the book: Judaism in 
Music. In that book he endeavours to bring Judaism into disrepute and 
trample it in the dust, though it is founded on honesty, and its supreme law is 
the moral law: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife.’ Israelites, be 
worthy the name of Israel. Far be from you any thought of attending such 
performances ; show that you know your own value. Respect yourselves, if 
you would enjoy the esteem of your fellow citizens.—Jacopo Tiirkeim.” 

Herr Wagner has since repeated the same pro e for the 
same purpose in the Concerthaus, Berlin, and with a highly satis- 
factory result for the funds of the National-Festival-Stage-Play- 
Theatre at Baireuth. Though a front seat cost five thalers, and 
a box a hundred, every place was taken, The Emperor himself 
was present the greater part of the evening. At the conclusion 
of the concert, Herr Wagner was greatly applauded, overwhelmed 
with flowers, and several times recalled. As a natural consequence, 
he made a speech, but, though it would certainly not lay him open 
toa charge of modesty, it was not quite so highly spiced with 
arrogance and overweening self-conceit as the one he delivered at 
Hamburgh. 

SS 
MOZART AND SCHIKANEDER. 

One fine morning, in the spring of 1791, Schikaneder, the 
manager of the Theater an der Wien, entered precipitately the 
little bedroom occupied by Mozart, who generally did not retire 
till late at night, and did not rise till an equally late hour next 


rf How can you possibly sleep away the whole morning, with 
such beautiful weather !” cmlsieaad the manager, in a hoarse 
voice. 

Mozart, roughly roused by these words, sat up, and said: ‘Is 
breakfast ready, that you come so soon? Confound it,” he con- 
tinued, rubbing his eyes, and gazing fixedly at his friend, ‘ You 
rung" very beaming and strange! What is the matter with 

ou?’ 

Schikaneder’s costume was in rather a disordered state; he 
had even forgotten to put on a neck-handkerchief. His dishevelled 
hair showed that the hair-dresser had not touched it, while over 
his face was spread an expression of joy mingled with a touch of 
anxiety and bitterness. 

‘‘What is the matter with me,” replied Schikaneder, “ you 
know what is the matter with me as well asI do. Debts and 
creditors—-that is what is the matter with me. I have not closed an 
eye all night, and, if you do not help me, I am a lost man.” 

Mozart burst into a loud peal of laughter, in which his friend 
was nearly joining. “I must confess,” he at length remarked, 
“‘ that you have come to the right _ for cash. Do you see that 
empty bottle? Well—I obtained it with Constance’s money— 
she is so good. I cannot work without sleep, and I cannot sleep 
without wine. I really do not know how Ishall sleep next week ! 
Oh! you have called to ask me to extricate you from your 
difficulties. I suppose you did it for a joke,” 

“ Listen, Mozart,” replied Schikaneder, in a serious tone; “ I 
knew all that before I came. I have been thinking the matter 
over all night. Your purse is empty, but your heart is full ; you 
have no money in your strongbox, but you have some in your pen. 
You must compose an opera for my theatre, and save me.” 

‘¢ My dear sir,” replied Mozart, “ the patient might die while 
the medicine was in preparation.” 

‘‘ Only pledge me your word and I am saved, Everyone knows 
that Mozart always keeps his word.” 

‘* Yes—but how about the libretto ?” : 

‘Oh, I will take that upon myself. I drew up the plot in the 


night.” 
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‘¢Oh, indeed! I should like to hear it.” 

Hereupon, Schikaneder told him a story, entitled Zulu, con- 
tained in a work by Wieland. 

‘‘ Something may be made out of it,” said Mozart, as he gotup 
and began dressing. “ But’ it will takeftime ; it cannot be done 
in a moment.” ‘ 

‘* On the contrary, it must not take time ; it must be done very 
quickly. You must begin this very day thinking over the 
situations and the isolated airs; as for the rest—music as well as 
words—I will answer for that. My prompter, Haselback, can 
write rhymes. I composed, long ago, some music which will do 
admirably. I will cal! the work The Enchanted Flute. I will 
establish a contrast between love triumphing over every obstacle, 
and hatred crawling like a reptile by its side. ‘The whole will be 
somewhat mystical, so that certain persons shall not recognize 
themselves. You know Wieland’s famous story, though ; there, 
give me your hand, and let the thing be done in a month.” 

Mozart shook his hand; Schikaneder could not refrain from 
pressing him to his bosom and exclaiming: ‘‘ My dear friend, 
you have saved my life. I would rather have killed myself than 
been a bankrupt.” 

Sckikaneder’s joy was very great, but it was somewhat 
damped, when, a fortnight afterwards, the manager of the 
Leopold Stadttheater announced : Caspar, the Hautboy Player, or 


the Enchanted Guitar, a fairy burletta, with vocal and instrumen- | 


tal music, and taken from the same story by Wieland. Schikaneder 
tan to his friend’s with the sad news; but, instead of being 
discouraged, Mozart turned the occurrence to very good account, 

“That is just what I want,” he said. ‘‘ Sarastro, the villain 
and despot, does not suit me at all; we must make him a kind of 
pontiff, a priest of wisdom, the grand-master of a lodge of 
masons ; he shall sing the praises of peace and wisdom in a style 
half sacred and half profane. He will be a man of progress, 
sculptured on the antique model. As a general rule, vulgar 
ideas and vulgar personages do not piease me; I do not like 
pieces merely interspersed with songs. I will write an opera; 
I promised I would, and I will keep my word,” 

‘Do not ke too serious,” said Schikaneder. ‘' You have been 
very fond of philosophising for some time past.” 

“That is because I am often thinking of death,” replied 
Mozart, as he sat down at the piano. “Just listen; does that 
air please you ?” 

With these words, he sang Tamino’s air: ‘* Dies Bildniss ist 
bezaubernd schon.” Having once begun, he went through the 
whole of the first act. Schikaneder was struck by the part of 
the Queen of Night, so brilliant vocally, and so insignificant 
dramatically. He alluded to the fact, and Mozart replied that 
he had had in his mind his sister-in-law, Madame Hofer, whom 
he recommended to his friend. Now, all this lady possessed was a 
fine voice, so Mozart had taken care she should disappear im- 
mediately after her grand and spirited air. Schikaneder gave 
an approving nod and left, shortly afterwards, though not with- 
out begging Mozart not to compose the part of Papageno 
before consulting him, as it was he who was going to play it. 
Mozart consented to everything. ‘Io be better within reach, he 
worked in a sort of summer-house belonging to the manager, and 
spent the whole day in his house. On one occasion, while 
sitting at table with his poet, Mozart said: ‘‘ Well; shall I set 
your air? I am in the vein.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Schikaneder. Mozart turned up the 
cloth and began writing. In a few minutes, he presented the 
notes to the manager. 

‘*That is too learned for me,” said the latter, and Mozart 
immediately tore it up. 

When the first bottle of champagne was emptied, Mozart 
repeated the question : ‘ Will you have your air now ?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Schikaneder, half tipsy. Mozart leaned 
upon a bureau, and jotted down the notes. 

‘* That is not simple enough for Papageno,” remarked Schika- 
neder, looking over Mozart's shoulder. 

“‘Confound it, what on earth,do you want?” cried Mozart, 
tearing up the second sheet of paper. Hereupon, Schikaneder 
hummed a simple, nay, almost common air. 

“You shall have it,” replied Mozart, raising his voice, as he 
left the room. He remained absent a quarter of an hour, 








and, when he returned, he brought back also the duet: ‘ Bei 
Minnern welche Liebe fihlen.” This time, Schikaneder was . 
contented, and the champagne flowed freely till midnight. 
What a pity that the first songs were destroyed in the manner 
described ! 

But the poor manager was not at the end of his troubles. The 
Emperor Leopold was crowned at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and 
the States of Bohemia summoned Mozart to Prague, and commis- 
sioned him to compose, as quickly as he could, an opera, La 
Clemenza di Tito, for a féte they intended giving in the Emperor’s 
honour. Schikaneder, however was not discouraged, and, while 
awaiting his friend’s return, sang Papageno’s song to his creditors, 
and they promised they would wait. On the 12th September 
Mozart was back again in Vienna, and, on the 80th of the same 
month, the first performance of Die Zauberflite took sg with 
the following cast: 'Tamino, Herr Schack ; Sarastro, Herr Gerl ; 
Die Kénigin der Nacht, Mdme. Hofer; Pamina, Madame 
Gottlicb ; Pagageno, Schikaneder. 

Mozart himself conducted, and Herr Henneberg, the usual con- 
ductor, took his placeamong the other musicians. When the audience 
called for the composer, it was a long time before he could be 
found. He had hidden himself in the prompter’s box, ‘The piece 
had a tremendous run, but Mozart did not long enjoy his triumph. 
He wrote his Requiem, and died on the 5th December, 1791, 
during a most severe frost. He was scarcely thirty-six, having 
been born on the 27th Jan., 1756. 

Schikaneder paid Mozart a hundred ducats ; as for himself, he 
soon became a rich man. He rebuilt his theatre, and on the fore- 
front he had Papageno put with his Pan’s pipe in his band. It 
was for a long time believed in Germany, that Schikaneder stole 
the score of Die Zauberfléte, He was, in truth, one of the most 
ungrateful friends that ever lived. Luckily, now-a-days, the 
vice of ingratitude is disappearing more and more: people no 
longer do kindnesses.* A. WEILL, 

— Sn 
WAIFS. 

Mr. Longhurst is appointed organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. Nelson Varley, it is said, proposes to make Boston his home. 

The “ Boston Oratorio Class” are rehearsing the Woman of Samaria. 

There are vacancies for three choristers (boys) in Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

A Cincinnati critic affectionately alludes? to ‘‘Rube, the piano- 
pounder.” Rubenstein is meant. 

The plates of Mr. P. S. Gilmore’s ‘‘ History of the Peace Jubilee” 
were destroyed by the great fire. 

“ Her little bed is empty!”—sequel to ‘‘Put me in my little bed— 
is the very latest popular sentimental song. 

Carlotta Patti and troupe were on the cars at the recent terrible rail- 
way accident in Georgia. Their wardrobe and piano were destroyed. 
The artists were unhurt. 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore has just received a present of silver plate from 
Mr. Dan Godfrey and the Grenadier Guards’ Band of London, as a sou- 
venir of their pleasant visit to Boston, 

Mr. H. Weist Hill, the well known violinist of Her Majesty’s Opera, 
and principal of the Royal Academy of Music, has received the impor- 
See appointment of permanent conductor of music at the Alexandra 

alace. 

The seventh season of the Schubert Society is announced to com- 
mence on Wednesday next, under the able direction of Herr Schuberth, 
and the reputation it has already acquired will no doubt be honourably 
sustained. 

A new modern comedy, written by a Manchester: gentleman, a bar- 
rister, now practising in London, entitled Zhe Two Lords, will be 
produced at the Prince of Wales’ ‘Theatre immediately after the 
withdrawal of Wilkie Collins’ Man and Wife. 

A lady—American, of course—writes that she wants a piece of music 
“with sentimental words that almost silently flow from the depths of 
concealed sorrow, revealing a sad heart’s tenderest emotion in a tone 
that would melt an iceberg, and crumble adamant to dust.” 

The death of Mr. H. J. St. Leger, a gentleman for many years well 
known to the musical profession and to amateurs, is announced. He 
was buried on Wednesday at Kensal Green, near his old friends and 
compatriots Balfe and Wallace. Mr. St. Leger was in his 69th year, 


*Tt is to be hoped that the last remark is merely a sort of rhetorical 
flourish ; an attempt on M. Weill’s part to wind up with what he considers a 
piece of smart writing, and not the result of his own experience. If M. Weill 
has really found men as bad as he here insinuates, we pity him, and are glad 
to say we have not.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Sir Robert P. Stewart gave his fourth lecture on Irish Music, in the 
lecture hall, Trinity College, Dublin. It was full and fashionably at- 
tended. Her Excellency the Countess Spencer, accompanied by Lady 
Victoria Spencer, and attended by Captain Wynne Finch, were present. 

We are requested by the authoress of ‘The music of the soul” to 
reprint the second verse, into which, as printed, an error had crept. The 
corrected verse runs thus :— 

“ Tt comes from Heav’n, and well I know 
That such rich gifts are rare; 

" If used aright they purify, 
Or else they prove a snare.” 

The amount of perversion of which the English language is capable, 
it was generally thought, had been settled by the writer on the World 
who perpetrates the news splinters, But the Boston Courier has a Lon- 
don cerrespondent who awakens new hopee. He writes that; “ The 
costly Babil and Bijou is still ranning, and aa a spectacle is magnificent, 
but as a dramatic production it marks the culminating point of the degene- 
racy from which it is to be hoped we are now beginning to emerge.” — 
Arcadian. 

Numerous friends of William Hamilton, Esq., being desirous of 
offering him a testimonial of esteem and respect on his retirement from 
the office of H. B. M. Consul at Boulogne-sur-Mer, which he has so 
worthily filled during a pericd of 57 years, a meeting to concert on the 
best means of carrying out this object was held on Monday, February 
8rd, when an influential committee was formed. Messrs, Adams, 
Bankers of Boulogne, and Messrs. Coutts & Co., of London, will kindly 
receive subscriptions. 

The late Mr. Balfe left an MS. opera, called The Knights of the 
Leopard, the libretto by Mr. A. Mattheson, based on Sir Walter Scott's 
romance, Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud having expressed her readiness 
to play the principal part—the queen of Richard Coeur de Lion—it is 

roposed, if time should permit, to produce an Italian adaptation at 

Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, during the forthcoming season, 
The score was left uncompleted by Mr. Balfe, but Sir Michael Costa 
has kindly edited it and added a finale, at the request of the widow. 

Two paintings by Mr. R. Clothier, of Chepstow Place, Bayswater, 
have been lately exhibited at the Dublin Exhibition, the Society of 
British Artiste, London, and the Birmingham School of Art, and met 
with much admiration. One is an excellent portrait of Mr. J. L. Toole, 
in his famous character of Caleb Plummer, in the ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth;” the other is from Goldsmith’s “ Haunch of Venison,” 
representing the poet dining with Mr. and Mrs. Beau Tibbs. ‘I'he 
former picture ought to adorn the walls of the Junior Garrick Club.— 
Bayswater Chronicle. 

‘rhe Edinburgh Orchestral Festival commenced on Thursday, when 
Malle. Nita-Gaetano, Mr. W. Castle, Herr Straus, Mr. C. Hallé, and 
Madame Norman-Néruda were the leading artists, and there was an 
orchestra of seventy performers at each concert. On Saturday next, 
the 22nd, a grand morning concert is to be given under the auspices of 
the Choral Union. The artists of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, including 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Sinico, Malle. Justine Macvitz, the new 
Polish mezzo-soprano, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signors Tomberi, 
Borella, Campobello, and Agnesi, will appear. 

When J. Grau opened his opera bouffé in Fourteenth Street, and 
produced Genevieve de Brabant, the Tribune said that no respectable 
lady who cared for her reputation would be seen at the entertainment. 
Six months afterwards the manager acknowledged in our hearing that 
his business had never quite got over that criticism, and that even then 
respectable ladies who attended his house held their heads down when 
they entered. Mr. Grau did not, however, bring an action against the 
Tribune, we are happy to say. The truth is, criticism is valuable only 
for the truth it contains. ‘The world is very rapidly arriving at the 
conclusion that error agquires no additional force by reiteration, and 
that a trath is valuable whether uttered by a critic or evolved by a 
community.—New York Arcadian, 

Nationa Music Meerines ar THE CrysTaL Patace.—The £1,000 
Challenge Prize—a magnificent cup and cover in silver gilt and 
enamel, Gothic style, standing three feet high—is to be publicly pre- 
sented to the South Wales Choral Union, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., 
at the Crystal Palace. A deputation, consisting of L. L, Dillwyn, Esq., 


M.P., G. O. Morgan, Esq., M.P., ‘IT’. Meyrick, Esq., M.P., W. Wil- |’ 


liams, Esq., M.P., with other M.P.’s and gentlemen connected with 
South Wales, will represent the choir at the ceremony, which it is 
expected will be the occasion of a large Welsh gathering in the centre 
transept. The deputation will be received by the directors of the com- 
pany, with Mr. Thomas Huglies, M.P., at their head. Arrangements, 
we understand, are in progress to receive the cup at Aberdare on the 
Thursday following, with all fitting honours, The arrival of the 
artistic trophy in South Wales, and the enthusiasm it is likely to 
excite, will form an agreeable contrast to other matters lately connected 
with that part of the Principality. 














A London journal informs us that Mme. Patti has been offered 
some interest in the direction of the Italian Opera at St, Petersburgh, 
and will therefore renounce her engagement to go to America. It adds 
“ What will Jonathan say to this?” Jonathan has nothingtosay. He 
isn’t even surprised.— Arcadian. 

“ Sones ror Sartors.”—His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
has, through Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, favoured Dr. W. C. 
Bennett with his permission to dedicate to His Royal Highness the 
second edition of his ‘Songs for Sailors,” the first edition of 2,500 
copies having been nearly exhausted in six weeks, 


Srurreart.—The Conservatory of Music, which is under the 
patronage of the King, received, last autamn, 170 new pupils. The 
number of pupils at the present moment is 488, being 35 more than 
last year. Of these, 177—namely 61 males, and 116 females—intend 
following music as a profession. 243 pupils belong to Stuttgart; 28 
are from other parts of Wirtemberg ; 16 from Baden; 5 from Bavaria; 
22 from Prussia; 1 from Alsace; 3 from the Saxon Duchies; 2 from 
Bremen; 3 from Hamburgh; 7 from Austria; 32 from Switzerland ; 
4 from France; 54 from Great Britain and Ireland; 9 from Russia; 1 
from the Danubian Principalities; 1 from Turkey; 2 from Spain; 51 
from North America; 2 from Africa; and 2 from Australia.—A 
monster concert. has been given in the Theatre Royal for the benefit of 
the victims of the ioundations in the Baltic. The performers were 
members of all the military bands in the Wiirtemberg Army Corps, 
The idea was started by Lieutenant General von Stiilpnagel. An 
orchestra about 240 strong was formed from the bands of seven line 
regiments, one of which is quartered in Alsace, four cavalry regiments, 
the artillery brigade, and the pioneers; to these were added some fifty 
drummers and fifers. The opening piece in the first part of the 
programme was dedicated to the King of Wiirtemberg; that in the 
second to the Emperor of Germany ; both pieces were played in full 
uniform, the performers wearing their helmets, which they laid aside 
when executing the other pieces in the programme. Herr Saro, of 
Berlin, conducted. The Court was present during the whole of the 
concert, which, in consequence of its great success, will probably be 
repeated. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

W. Czerxy. —‘‘A capricious moment;” “‘A Postman’s knock;" “ Festive 
seasons ;” “ Liebeszauber," for the pianoforte alone, by Henrich Stiehl; “La 
Follette ;” and ‘“* Chansonette,” for violin or violoncello and piano, by H. Stiehl. 

H. Kuem.—“ Mdlle. Sophia Flora Heilbron's own Musical Box,” for the piano ; 

**La mia Marietta,” canzone, by L, Golfieri;" ‘‘ God Save the Prince of Wales,” 

new national song, with chorus, by W. Ganz; ‘“‘One unspoken word,” song, by 

Harriet Young.” 


Advertisements. 


TE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Stagzr, W. 

‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching te: wale, and removing affections of 


7 

R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he. finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 

by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 




















fore the public. 
- vine Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late Juniren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 
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Just Published, 


TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN F MINOR. 
Price 3s. each. 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘ Two pianoforte duets, in G and F minor respectively, by Heinrich Stieh), ought 
not to escape the attention of those who are on the look-out for really good works of 
moderate difficulty. The name of the composer is new to us, but he writes with so 


much thoughtfulness and knowledge of effect, that his music cannot fail of a welcome.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


Just Published, 


“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 
BALLAD, 

And the Sequel, 
“WEDDING BELLS,” 
SONG. 

Price 3s, each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


‘BEFORE THE WIND,” 
GALOP, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Respectfully dedicated to 
THE ROYAL CINQUE PORTS YACHT CLUB. 
Composed by THOMAS G. BROOKS. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“Tro LA VIpi,” 
ROMANZA, 


Composta da GUISEPPE ROMANO. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“AH! WELL A-DAY,”’ 
SONG, 
The Words and Music by JESSICA RANKIN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained 
“THE CRYSTAL CAVE,” and “IT WAS ONLY A DREAM,” 
Composed by JESSICA RANKIN, 


‘“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’ 


By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s. 


Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 

NEW SONG FOR VOICE AND CLARIONET, 
“THE BIRD’S LOVE SONG,” 
For Voice and Clarionet, 

. (OxBiicato. ) 
Dxpicatsp to HENRY LAZARUS, Eso. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


New Edition, 


“THE SNAPPED THREAD.” 
(SPINNING SONG). 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 


Sung with great success by Mapamze SAUERBREY at Mr, Kvue's Tarp Piaxo 
Regcita, at Brighton, Nov. 6, 
* Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘* Madame Sauerbrey was encored in a tuneful and captivating spinning song, ‘ The 
Snapped Thread,’ by Eisoldt."—Brighton Guardian, Now. 13, my, sii 


“ Mdme. Sauerbrey sang with great effect a spinning song, ‘The Snapped Thread, 
by Hisoldt, and was deservedly encored."—Brighton Herald, Nov. 9. 








IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








Home. Lemmens-Sberrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 





No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above ‘Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ad.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE 


NEW PIKCES, 


Nazareth de Gounod. 
TRANSCRIPTION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 


G minor Concerto. 
REMINISCENCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 





La Sonnambula. 
FANTAISIE SUR LOPERA DE BELLINI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS; 





La Danza. 


TARANTELLA OF ROSSINI TRANSCRIBED. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Ripples on the Lake. 
SKETCH. | 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
‘HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate. 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— _— than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 64. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure." 
—News of the World, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The nec2ssity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed."— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“‘To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses.""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,”—Evening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News. 

*¢ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispatch, : 

‘* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use."— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”— s Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Livery Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,” —Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”"—Jfalvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a bmg, nmap study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to doso,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, ¥ 7 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper and valuable ¢ ises, is an advan 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & COS 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE 


LONDON BA LLAD CONCERTS. 


REAMS, By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Price 4s.— Boosey & wail 





HE BRITISH TAR, By ‘HATTON. ‘eee - Mr. 


SantLey. Price 4s.—Boossery & Ce 0. 


EVERMORE, By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Pater. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


NSPOKEN, By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Sung by Mdme. Pargy. Price 4s.—Boosrr & Co. 











HE STAG HUNT, 


Sung by Mr. Sastiey. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


HE SUNDIAL, By L. ROECKEL. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co. 





O THE STORY GOES, By MOLLOY. pn “ 

Miss Evirn Wynne. “ So the Story goes” met with a great success, and will 

doubtless soon become as popular as * Thady O’F linn’ and ‘* Cloehette."— Standard. 
Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 








HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 


SAINTON-DOLBY. Sung by Miss Exniqvzz. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 





OVERS’ -VOWS, By WALTER MAYNARD. 


Sung by Miss Epirn Wysye. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 
GRAY. The words by Atrrep Tesnysoy, from ‘‘ Gareth and Lynnette.” 
Price 4s,—Beoss¥ & Co. 4 a 


ONE BUT I CAN SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 


VAN. Sung by Mr. Norpstom. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTON AIDE. 
a The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 


PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third Edition. 


‘““A very remarkable melody.” —News of the World. Price 3s.—Boosgy & 

















Co. 
HE 


Sung three times each evening in the new piece, ‘ 
Gallery of Illustration. The words by F, C. Buryanp, This very popular song is 
published with and without chorus. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 


HEN AND NOW, By LOUISA GRAY. Sener by 

Miss Enita WyNvxeE. “When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 

the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her not forget ‘ Then and 
Now.'”"—£ra. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 





SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 


‘Very Catching,” at the 








ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. Sung by 
Mdme. Trepe.ii-Bettini. ‘‘A song of genuine beauty.”——Zhe Times. 
Price 4s. —Boosey & Co. 


LONDON : 
BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :+— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop 

John Peel Galop ; 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka ve 

Bashful Young Lady Qusdrilies .. 

Bashful Young serianienit Quad- 
rilles vee ve 

Letty Polka ... sie ‘ei Me 


COP Pop aR BR AB OB 09 Re 
SCO COCO CCCCO:: 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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